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OUTSIDE VIEWS ON THE STRATEGY FOR 
IRAQ AND SYRIA 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, November 18, 2015. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 1:26 p.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William M. “Mac” Thornberry 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. “MAC” THORN- 
BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. And I appre- 
ciate the patience of our witnesses and guests while we had a vote. 
But the good news is, now we should be uninterrupted for the rest 
of our hearing. The committee meets today to get some outside ex- 
pert perspectives on the strategy moving forward against ISIS [Is- 
lamic State of Iraq and Syria] in Iraq and Syria. And members 
should know that this hearing will be complemented by some fur- 
ther roundtable discussions with some former military leaders, as 
well as a hearing with the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs scheduled for December 1. Of course, all of these 
hearings were scheduled before the Paris attacks, but they only 
add urgency, I think, to the subject before us. 

I think all of us probably agree that this problem has festered 
and gotten worse over time, so that easy solutions do not exist. At 
the same time, throwing up our hands and saying it is too hard is 
not really an option. I think most of the American people believe 
that the President’s statements that this is the JV [junior varsity] 
team, or that the threat is contained, don’t find those credible. And 
so I am hopeful that with a series of hearings and roundtables, we 
can help shed a little light on a better path forward to deal with 
this situation in all of its complexity. 

So let me yield to Mr. Smith for any comments he will make be- 
fore I turn to our witnesses. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
WASHINGTON, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a longer state- 
ment, which I will just submit for the record. But I think this hear- 
ing is perfectly appropriate to really think broadly about what is 
our strategy. And I think it is not just against ISIS, but all of the 
groups affiliated with that ideology, A1 Qaeda, Al-Shabaab, Boko 
Haram, Ansar al-Sharia in Libya. This is an ideology that we need 
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to figure out how to defeat. For a long time it was A1 Qaeda. Gosh, 
10 years ago, no such thing as A1 Qaeda in Iraq or ISIS. Now they 
are the great threat. And I agree with the chairman, I think this 
is a very significant threat, precisely because they have the same 
willingness that Osama bin Laden had to reach out and try to at- 
tack Western targets wherever they can find them. This is in our 
vital national security interests to figure out how best to contain 
this. But I think the lesson that has been learned is the ability of 
the United States to go militarily into a Muslim country and pacify 
it, if you will, and force it into a different direction. And Ambas- 
sador Crocker is very familiar with those struggles and those dif- 
ficulties. 

The issue isn’t could we, in the short term, militarily defeat 
ISIS? Certainly. You know, we could, with our Western allies, have 
a force that could, you know, destroy them in the short term. But 
in the long term, do we create more of them? Do we then create 
a situation where we have even more of the Muslim world against 
us? How do we thread that needle? And I think that is the key. 
And what I want to hear most from our witnesses, how do we find 
allies in the Muslim, Sunni Muslim world in particular, since these 
groups are Sunni, and how do we assist them in defeating groups 
like ISIS and A1 Qaeda, and convincing their populations that 
these are groups not to be supported and not to be joined? 

How, in essence, does the Muslim world, do places like Iraq and 
Syria, offer a better alternative going forward? And a big part of 
this is this part of the world has a massive youth bulge, huge youth 
population, and almost no jobs. Nothing for these people to do. 
That makes these sort of ideologies even more attractive. 

So a comprehensive solution is needed. I think we have two great 
witnesses here to offer us that perspective. And I look forward to 
their testimony. I thank the chairman for the hearing. With that, 
I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 41.] 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. Let me, again, express 
our appreciation to both our witnesses for being here. John 
McLaughlin, as members know, was the deputy director and then 
the acting director of the CIA [Central Intelligence Agency] during 
the crucial beginning time of this fight against terrorists, shortly 
after 9/11. He now teaches at Johns Hopkins School for Advanced 
International Studies. 

Ryan Crocker has been a Foreign Service Officer for 30-some- 
thing years, ambassador to a whole variety of countries, including 
Iraq and Syria, and is now the dean at the George Bush School 
down in College Station. So we are very grateful to both of you for 
being here. I think the ranking member is exactly right, we are 
looking for the broader strategic perspective on what we are facing. 

Without objection, your full written statements will be made part 
of the record. And I will turn to you first, Mr. McLaughlin, for any 
comments you would like to make. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN E. McLAUGHLIN, FORMER ACTING 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. McLaughlin. Chairman Thornberry and members of the 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to share my views today. 
I always enjoyed visiting this committee back when I worked at 
CIA for 30 years. And as a U.S. Army veteran with service in Viet- 
nam, I understand the importance of the work you do. The United 
States confronts, in Syria and Iraq, the most complex set of na- 
tional security problems I have ever seen, in a way, unprecedented 
even for the Middle East. At least six region-wide conflicts converge 
in these two countries: Persian versus Arab, Sunni versus Shia, 
modernizers versus traditionalists, terrorists versus regimes, ter- 
rorists versus terrorists, and great powers versus great powers. 
You know, at the center of this is the most vicious and capable ter- 
rorist group I have ever seen. 

My last 4 years in government, as the chairman alluded, were 
focused on the battle against A1 Qaeda in the post- 9/11 period. The 
battle against ISIL [Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant] will be 
harder because ISIL has at least six strengths that A1 Qaeda never 
had. First, it has an ambitious strategy focused on establishing 
concentric circles of influence and operational activity well beyond 
its Syrian base. Second, it possesses territory extensive enough to 
credibly claim a caliphate. Third, it has money in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that buys expertise, loyalty, weapons, training, 
and influence. Fourth, it has barely impeded access to the West by 
virtue of the 4,500 Western passport holders in its ranks. Fifth, a 
narrative far more powerful than A1 Qaeda’s, promising jobs, fami- 
lies, fellowship, and power to people to whom it appeals. Its recruit- 
ing emphasizes these things, not the brutality we see on television. 

Finally, unlike A1 Qaeda, it has won grudging acquiescence in 
many areas it controls by providing rudimentary public services. So 
any effort to form a counter-ISIL strategy and settle the Syrian 
conflict has to begin with an appreciation of the realities we face. 

First, time matters. Timetables slip for offensives to reclaim 
Mosul or Ramadi or to train fighters. Meanwhile, 1,000 fighters a 
month join ISIL. Its roots grow deeper. Second, the interests of 
major powers have to be reconciled. A Syrian settlement is unlikely 
without some Russian, Iranian, and perhaps Saudi acquiescence or 
cooperation. Third, progress will be impossible without meeting the 
grievances of abused and alienated Sunni populations, which con- 
stitutes 70 percent of Syria, about 20 percent of Iraq. 

Fourth, substantial territory must be reclaimed from ISIL to 
erode the image of invulnerability and its claim to a caliphate. And 
fifth, air power is important, but probably won’t be enough. 

So in light of those realities, what are the elements of a success- 
ful strategy? First, be clear about priorities. Trying to get rid of 
Assad and ISIL at the same time led us into what I would call a 
catch-22 cul-de-sac. Hurting one invariably helps the other. Time 
to say destroying ISIL comes first, and we will do the necessary to 
achieve that. Now, in making these recommendations, I want to be 
clear, I don’t have access to the data and the capabilities of the 
Joint Staff. So many of the things I am about to say here are aspi- 
rational. They would need careful planning. And I don’t minimize 
the difficulty. 
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But second, we can, more robustly, arm forces that have shown 
success against ISIL, such as the Kurds in Syria and Iraq. Third, 
increase the intensity of the air campaign and the number of U.S. 
special operators in theater, empowering them to go forward with 
trusted forces to advise and assist with targeting, something we did 
in the early days of the Afghan war. Fourth, move, finally, to estab- 
lish a safe zone in Syria for fighters and refugees, as General 
Petraeus has suggested, defended by coalition aircraft with U.S. 
advisers present, and with a warning to Assad to stay out. 

Fifth, and most challenging, lead in the formation of a multi- 
national force that could bring the air and ground components of 
our strategy into better balance. And finally, in the Vienna talks 
on the political solution for Syria currently taking place among 19 
nations, seek traction on what must be the single element of con- 
sensus among them that none can see benefit in having another 
failed state, another Libya, if you will, in the heart of the Middle 
East. 

Finally, let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saying it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of vigorous engagement with 
Baghdad for a government more inclusive of Sunnis and all Iraqi 
elements. Otherwise, Iraq can neither survive as a unitary state 
nor field an effective fighting force. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McLaughlin can be found in the 
Appendix on page 43.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. Mr. Ambassador. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR RYAN C. CROCKER, FORMER 
AMBASSADOR TO IRAQ AND SYRIA 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Smith, members of the committee. It is a privilege to be 
before you today on issues of such great consequence. It has been 
a very grim 3 weeks. The downing of the Russian airliner, the 
bombings in Beirut, the horrific attacks in Paris, make it clear to 
all of us the enormous threat that the Islamic State poses. These 
attacks come against a backdrop of chaos and violence unprece- 
dented in the modern history of the Middle East, which I date back 
to the end of World War 1. 

Three states have failed completely: Syria, Libya, and Yemen. I 
would argue that Iraq is very, very close. And with the failure of 
states, we have seen the rise of nonstate actors, most prominently 
Islamic State, but also A1 Qaeda, Iranian-backed Shia militias in 
Iraq, and a host of others. The stability of the entire region is at 
risk, as are some core U.S. interests, the security of our friends in 
the region, including Israel, the flow of oil to our allies around the 
world, and our own security. As we saw so tragically in Paris and 
in Beirut, as my friend and former wingman I)ave Petraeus said, 
what happens in the Middle East does not stay in the Middle East. 

The emergence of Islamic State and other nonstate actors has its 
roots in an even larger problem, the pervasive failure of governance 
in the region. The history of the modern Middle East is a history 
of failed “isms”: colonialism, monarchism, Arab nationalism, Arab 
socialism, communism, authoritarianism. We can hope Islamic 
State’s twisted form of Islamism is the next to fail, but hope is a 
poor policy. John McLaughlin said something very important. Is- 
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lamic State gets this. They know it is not just about the bloody 
sword, it is about picking up the garbage. Wherever they move in, 
they attempt to establish services, a very brutal but predictable 
form of justice, and above all, to demonstrate that unlike the re- 
gimes that came before them in Syria and Iraq, they are not per- 
sonally corrupt. 

If you want to look for an indicator on the longevity of ISIS or 
Islamic State, look to how they govern in the areas they control. 
I say this to situate recent developments in a larger context, and 
to underscore how enormously complex these problems are. If there 
are any fixes at all, they will not be quick. There are things that 
we can and should do, I believe, short of deploying ground forces. 
I agree with John McLaughlin, we need to ramp up our air cam- 
paign significantly, to actually degrade Islamic State. 

We need to go after their resources. We need to go after their 
money, as we did with A1 Qaeda in Iraq when I was there. The tar- 
geting of their oil infrastructure, I think, is an important step in 
this direction. I have argued for some time that we need to estab- 
lish no-fly zones, covering safe zones, as John McLaughlin and 
Dave Petraeus have both said. This is important as a humanitarian 
step to stop the wholesale slaughter by the Assad regime of Syria’s 
own citizens. It is also important politically at two levels. First, it 
will weaken the Assad regime. It will not bring it down, but it will 
weaken it. And it might cause Assad and his backers, Syria and 
Russia — I am sorry, Iran and Russia, to recalculate and perhaps 
move them toward a negotiating posture that would actually make 
the only solution that is possible come into focus, which is a polit- 
ical settlement. 

The second point for behind a no-fly zone is it would be a signal 
to the region, particularly to Syria’s Sunnis, that all the bombs are 
not falling on Sunni heads, even if they are ISIS. So this is going 
to have to be a very carefully calculated process. We have got to 
fight a Sunni group that is fighting us. We also have to signal that 
we understand and are taking steps to protect a Sunni population 
from a regime that is killing so many of them. 

Implicit in this is my belief that Russia and the Iranians are ab- 
solutely not our allies. Any perception of U.S. association with Rus- 
sia or Iran in a fight against Islamic State is going to turn the 
Sunni world in Syria and outside of it even further against us. As 
John McLaughlin says, there is a broader conflict here, hot and 
somewhat a cold war. Iran and Saudi Arabia are the two principal 
protagonists: The Persians, the Shia; the Arabs and the Sunnis. 
Russia and Iran are squarely on one side of that divide. We have 
to be careful we are not perceived as joining them there. 

I have argued for a substantial increase in Syrian refugee admis- 
sion after thorough vetting. This blunts the Islamic State narrative 
that we are the enemies of Arabs and Muslims, and it increases 
our leverage with others who can do more, either on resettlement 
or financially. And it is a way. Congressman Smith, that I believe 
we can start to pull Arab and Muslim states more toward us, to 
have that serious conversation we so badly need to have about 
what the future of the area is as we look ahead. 

A couple of other points. John Allen, one of the greatest officers, 
in my view, ever to wear a military uniform, is stepping down as 
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our envoy to the anti-ISIS coalition. I would urge that the next 
envoy be a Presidential envoy, not an envoy of the Secretary of 
State. If we want to say that we are serious about this, the weight 
of the White House needs to be behind our point person in this 
struggle. Dave Petraeus and I have argued that there are other 
steps that we can take. Move our military headquarters from Ku- 
wait to Baghdad. If we are fighting a war, we need to be on the 
battlefield. And in terms of civil-military cooperation, as I saw with 
Dave Petraeus, Ray Odierno, and John Allen, when my military 
counterpart was just across the hall, it certainly made the nec- 
essary unity of effort and objective that much easier. 

Mr. Chairman, the center of gravity for Islamic State is in Iraq. 
That is where it emerged, and that is where its key leaders are 
from. It grew in the sectarian canyons that were created as Iraqi 
Sunnis were increasingly alienated from the sectarian Shia govern- 
ment influenced by Iran. So John McLaughlin and I would, I think, 
agree completely, the primary focus of our efforts has to be polit- 
ical, and it has to be getting at some of these root issues of a sense 
of disenfranchisement and isolation of Sunnis within their own 
states. U.S. reengagement, at a sustained and high level, can make 
a difference in Iraq. I learned through two long hard years that dif- 
ferent Iraqi factions cannot compromise among each other. They 
simply cannot because of the legacy of literal blood between them. 

But what they can do is give us something that we can then take 
to another faction and leader and start to put together transactions 
that they all want, or many of them want, that they can’t do on 
their own. We are the indispensable actor. We played that role dur- 
ing my time in Iraq, 2007 to 2009. I urge that we play it again. 
I am calling, therefore, not for the deployment of the 101st Air- 
borne, but for the deployment of the Secretary of State to go out 
to Baghdad and to sit there for a week or 10 days, banging heads 
together, seeing what compromises can be forged. The Iranians are 
doing it all the time. We need to do it as well. 

So U.S. leadership cannot solve the problems of the Middle East 
or anything close to it, but it can make a difference. Most crucially, 
it can make a difference in preserving Iraq and Syria as unitary 
states. I know this is an issue of concern to this committee. It is 
my view that de facto partitioning favors only Islamic State and 
Iran and its proxies. A division into a Kurdistan, a jihadistan con- 
trolled by Islamic State, and a Shiastan dominated Isy Iran in Iraq 
may be to the interests of those parties; it is not to the U.S. inter- 
ests. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Crocker can be found in 
the Appendix on page 54.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. Lots of interesting comments. I 
would like to follow up, but I will try to restrain myself to just a 
couple questions. I think everybody acknowledges that the military 
alone cannot solve the problem of Iraq, Syria, or ISIS. But I would 
appreciate it if each of you could briefly comment on the role you 
think military action could and should play. Mr. McLaughlin men- 
tioned that time slippage is a factor. When we say we are going to 
do something, we don’t take the town — or the town is not taken, 
then that reduces credibility. I know Dr. Kissinger, among others, 
have argued that ineffectual military action actually helps ISIS, be- 
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cause they are seen to withstand bombing, or whatever it is that 
we do, and it strengthens their prestige. So could each of you brief- 
ly comment on the role the military action, not just by us, but mili- 
tary action should play in this conflict? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, again, Mr. Chairman, with the caveat 
that I am not sitting in the Joint Chiefs, and therefore, don’t have 
access to — basically, what I am trying to say is at the end of the 
day, any military action you plan is difficult, complicated, and has 
to be carefully thought through. With that caveat — so I don’t want 
to seem breezy about this. With that caveat, I guess my thought 
is you cannot settle these problems militarily, but you cannot settle 
them without a significant military component, in my judgment. 
We are now at the point of weighing what should that component 
be? It may be that air power can do a lot of the job if it is precise, 
if it is effective. But it seems to me that the military piece of this 
is somewhat out of balance between air and ground. So I can’t, 
without a lot of time and data, make an estimate of what numbers 
we are talking about here, or what the composition of a force 
should be. But even if, for example, you were to take through air 
power to destroy ISIL in one of these towns, let’s say Mosul or 
Ramadi or Fallujah, someone still has to go into that town on the 
ground, and see what is there and take it over and organize it. And 
that could be Iraqis, but probably they can’t do it themselves. 

And in addition to that, you know, I just respect the judgment 
of a lot of military people who say, and it accords with my own in- 
stincts here, that at some point, you have got to meet these people 
on the ground with a larger force than we are currently meeting 
them. Now, the Kurds in the north, the YPG [Kurdish People’s Pro- 
tection Units] inside Syria, is doing very well with our assistance. 
The Iraqi Kurds, of course, have retaken Sinjar with our assist- 
ance. Those are good signs. I don’t think they are enough. And I 
don’t think that the pace of this campaign is such that time will 
permit us to go with a slow strangulation policy if there is a pros- 
pect of more attacks like we have seen in Paris, Turkey, Lebanon, 
and elsewhere, and particularly if they are intending to come here. 

One final comment on this. Maybe at the center of the military 
component here is the effectiveness of Iraq’s forces. I mean, the 
ambassador says, and I agree, that in many ways Iraq is the center 
of gravity here even though ISIL’s headquarters are in Syria. But 
the Iraqi forces have to take back these towns, perhaps with our 
assistance. Unless there is a political reformation, if you will, in 
Iraq that convinces Sunnis they are part of this country, those 
Iraqi forces, to the extent they are effective, will be effective largely 
through Shiite militias, backed by and augmented by Iran. 

So that is not a good outcome. Essentially, we are yielding this 
part of the Middle East to Iran, with bad consequences. So that is 
another military piece of this that happens to be very closely woven 
with the political part. So bottom line in all of this, military compo- 
nent is important. I think it needs to be increased in terms of 
ground forces. The intensity of the air campaign needs to be looked 
at. And the Iraqi piece of this needs to take priority, starting at the 
political level. 

Ambassador Crocker. I would agree with John McLaughlin that 
there is no military solution to this problem. However, military ac- 
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tion can establish conditions and a context that are more favorable 
to a political settlement eventually than the circumstances now. 
You know, that is the logic behind my suggestion that we ramp up 
the air campaign to significantly degrade ISIS. We can’t defeat 
them from the air. But I do believe we can degrade them and 
should. And at the same time, degrading, if you will, the Assad re- 
gime’s ability to murder its own citizens. The establishment of safe 
zones under a no-fly zone could do that. It could also bring buy- 
in at a level we haven’t had before from both Turkey in the north, 
that has long advocated for this, and Jordan in the south. A safe 
zone would have to be secured. They would be the ones to secure 
it. 

But we have to show we are serious. If we are prepared to say 
we will enforce the no-fly zone, then we can turn to them and say, 
and you have got to do your bit on the ground. And then we see 
where we are if we take those two steps. That could change the cli- 
mate. It will certainly put us in a position to be better able to make 
the judgment about what other steps may be necessary than we 
are right now. So that is where I would start. 

In Iraq, I cannot underscore the point strongly enough that this 
isn’t about reclaiming territory from Islamic State so much as it is 
about seeing whether some basic political accords are possible that 
will make Iraqi Sunnis feel, once again, that they are part of this 
state and have a future in it. 

I had a conversation with the speaker of the Iraqi Parliament, 
a Sunni. As his position indicates, he has bought into the new 
order in Iraq, unlike many other Sunnis. But he said that anyone 
who expects Iraqi Sunnis to stand against ISIS is first going to 
have to persuade them that life will be better under an Iraqi Gov- 
ernment than it is under the Islamic State now. And given the sec- 
tarian nature of the Iraqi Government now, that is a hard case to 
make. 

So that fundamental political dynamic has to change. It isn’t 
going to happen by itself It can only happen if the U.S. is directly 
engaged as a catalyst. Because right now, it isn’t Iraqi Security 
Forces who are in the vanguard in many of these clashes, it is Shia 
militias. And for Iraqi Sunnis, that is the ultimate nightmare. And 
there is another issue, the Kurds. It is absolutely the case that 
they have fought hard and well in both northern Syria and in 
northern Iraq. But the Kurds are not the answer to a strategy to 
liberate Sunni Arab areas. 

In many of those areas, the Kurds are viewed with just about as 
much suspicion as the sectarian Baghdad government is. So we 
have got to be very careful how far and where we go with the 
Kurds. So again, there are military steps we can take that can 
change the political context. I can see that more clearly in Syria. 
In Iraq, if we are going to significantly ramp up our effort, we have 
to look at what force is going to hold. Because if it is a force that 
is perceived by Sunnis to be Shia-dominated and Iran-oriented, we 
might be better off never having cleared it in the first place. 

The Chairman. No one can speak with greater authority about 
the internal political dynamics of Iraq than you. Thank you. Mr. 
Smith. 
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Mr. Smith. Thank you. I have a couple other questions, but just 
following up on that point. The root cause of the problem here is 
we don’t have a legitimate Sunni force in Syria or Iraq that — well, 
that exists, basically. You mentioned the problem with the Kurds, 
you mentioned the problem with the Iraqi Government. And when 
you are going to get into the Sunni portions of Syria and Iraq, you 
are going to need a legitimate Sunni force to hold it. 

And you listed all the problems with the existing forces. I would 
merely submit that 10,000, 20,000, 30,000 U.S. troops down on the 
ground going into Ramadi or going into Fallujah or any of these 
towns doesn’t change that dynamic. And as hard as it would be for 
a Shia militia to hold a Sunni town or a Kurdish-backed force to 
hold a Sunni town, I would submit it would be even harder for a 
Western force to hold a Muslim town. And that is the frustration 
that we find ourselves in. But leaping into that mess and simply 
making it worse at the cost of greater lives and more money is 
something I would be very, very cautious about doing. 

Now, the struggle is, like I said, where are the Sunni — forget the 
word moderate, where are the anti-ISIL Sunnis who could actually 
hold? That is what we have got to find. That is where we have got 
to get to. That is not going to happen tomorrow or next month or 
even next year. That is going to take a lot of time. You were there 
for the Sunni Awakening, largely because of A1 Qaeda’s overstep- 
ping its bounds, and also, a lot of very, very good work by the Ma- 
rine Corps in terms of building relationships with the tribes. I 
mean that is the kind of thing that needs to happen. A U.S. -led 
force is going to be no more welcome in these Muslim towns than 
the Kurds and the Shia, in my opinion. 

Two issues I want to raise. One is on the refugee issue. And 
aren’t we playing right into ISIS’s hands by saying, you know, keep 
the refugees out, we don’t trust them? When, in fact, I think what 
is interesting is if you look at what actually happened in Paris, 
there is not really any evidence that any of the people who per- 
petrated those attacks were refugees. It is fascinating they found 
this passport, which, by the way, there is a duplicate of that pass- 
port that was forged by somebody else someplace else. So it ap- 
pears not even to be a legitimate passport. And also, you know, 
find it interesting that, you know, a suicide bomber would think to 
take his passport with him on the mission. It seems like a rather 
odd choice. And it seems likely that ISIS, which has been trying 
to drum up opposition to these refugees, could easily have planted 
it. And certainly it is to their benefit if we are seen as hostile to 
refugees. I know you have written about this. Ambassador Crocker. 
I have one other line of questioning. If you could quickly hit on that 
and how it affects this overall fight if we appear unwilling to accept 
Syrian refugees? 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you. Congressman. As I have stat- 
ed on a number of occasions going back some time, I think it is im- 
portant for the United States to be able to demonstrate to Sunni 
Muslims that this is not a confrontation between the West, led by 
us, and Sunni Islam. It is a confrontation between all of the civ- 
ilized world, including the vast majority of Sunni Arabs, and a 
hateful terrorist group that has terrorized and killed far more 
Sunni Arabs than it has any other group. I think it is important 
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to stake that out to kind of defeat the persistent Islamic State nar- 
rative that this is the West, the Crusaders against the true faith. 
We need to take that away from them. This is an important way 
to do it. Now, nothing is more important than the security of our 
country. 

Mr. Smith. Absolutely. 

Ambassador Crocker. So this has to be done in a way that gives 
us confidence that anyone trying to get to this country for malign 
purposes can be screened out. There are no absolute guarantees. 

Mr. Smith. No. And there is no absolute guarantees if you forget 
refugees. People come to this country for any reason for that mat- 
ter, I don’t know if we screen them — or domestic. I mean, as I 
pointed out, in Paris, it was Belgian and French citizens, born 
there, who were radicalized who moved in this direction. So we 
have to be very, very diligent to protect our country, not just from 
refugees, but from, you know, gosh, our own citizens, or anybody 
who is here for any reason to make sure that they are not being 
radicalized. 

That happens with regrettable frequency, and our jails are full 
of homegrown radicals that fortunately we were able to catch in 
most instances. I want to ask one other question about this whole 
debate about whether or not — about who we are fighting. And this 
came up during the Bush administration, actually, that there was 
a reluctance to use any Islam, Islamist, Islamic, anything that sort 
of gave our enemy the title of being affiliated with the Muslim reli- 
gion. Because we do not, as you very articulately stated, want ISIS 
to be able to claim that they are defending the Muslim world 
against Western aggression. And that is the reason why both the 
Bush administration and the Obama administration have gone to 
great lengths to not give ISIS, to not say that they are Islamic ter- 
rorists or Islamic radicals or whatever, that they are violent ex- 
tremists. 

However, I think that looking at the broader issue, aside from 
just ISIS or A1 Qaeda, the idea of whether or not we are at war 
with radical Islam, you know, there are a lot of Salafists and 
Wahhabis and others who right now don’t support violence against 
the West or violence against anybody, but I still think their ide- 
ology is a big problem. And they wind up funding those people. 

So how do we work with allies like Saudi Arabia and Pakistan 
and others who have, at the same time, given sympathy to the very 
ideology that threatens us, even if the ideology they support tries 
and frequently fails to stop short of the violence element? How 
should we handle the issue of who we are fighting and whether or 
not we bring religion into it? 

Mr. McLaughlin. To me, I think you can do this without bring- 
ing religion into it. I think the whole debate over what we label 
these people is overblown and gets in the way. I mean, we have all 
said it, it is absolutely true, Islam is not a violent religion. There 
is a portion of Islam that is perverted by these people and that 
works with social conditions that are conducive to recruiting alien- 
ated young people, end of story. It is the reality. We shouldn’t real- 
ly spend a lot of time on what we want to label it, it seems to me. 
It is a perverted sect of Islam that causes this, end of story. And 
we went through this at the time of 9/11, because prior to 9/11, we 
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had trouble getting the kind of cooperation that we wanted from, 
for example, Saudi Arabia. After 9/11, we still struggled with it. 
About 2003, there were compound bombings in Saudi Arabia 
and 

Mr. Smith. Until it hit home 

Mr. McLaughlin. Until it hit home. But I must say, to give the 
Saudis their credit, once it hit home, at least at an official level in 
terms of our dealings with the government, people like Muhammad 
bin Nayef and others who were and still are in charge of counter- 
terrorism, they swiveled, and they were good partners, very good 
partners. And they have since helped in a number of ways, includ- 
ing warning us on a couple of occasions. Recall the incident in 
which they warned us of a — according to the press — warned us of 
a bomb that was being placed on a FedEx plane and so forth. 

So they are pretty good partners in this. But, you are absolutely 
right, we are all paying the price, and they are paying the price 
for policies that they and others followed years ago, which are hav- 
ing now unintended consequences. That is the reality of it. 

Mr. Smith. I want to let other people get in here. I will just say 
I don’t believe that those policies have been completely abandoned 
by that part of the world. It is not a matter of years ago. I think 
they still are too, too open to a more radical interpretation of their 
religion that creates a larger problem. And that is something we 
need to work with our allies to confront. With that, I will yield 
back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding the hearing. 
Gentlemen, thank you for your service to our country and for being 
willing to help us today. The two phrases that I picked out that you 
indicated, one was that the U.S. was an indispensable actor, if I 
understood that correctly. And the second one was that Iraq was 
the center of gravity for ISIS. As we look at the realization that 
a military component cannot, in and of itself, settle this problem, 
we all know, and I think all of us have always known you need the 
political and the economic and diplomatic. But you have also indi- 
cated that you cannot settle it without a significant military compo- 
nent. So that we can make sure we have learned from our mistakes 
and don’t commit them going forward, what was the impact of not 
having a significant military component in Iraq in terms of allow- 
ing the strengthening of ISIS? 

Ambassador Crocker. An important question. Congressman. In 
2011, of course, we withdrew all of our military forces from Iraq. 
But in my view, that was not the most significant withdrawal. 
Really in 2011, we also pulled back from serious, sustained political 
engagement with Iraqi political leaders. You can argue we 
shouldn’t have to do this, shouldn’t be in the middle of somebody 
else’s internal affairs, but it is a hard truth that the Iraqi political 
system will not function in any positive manner unless there is 
someone in the middle between and among the different factions. 

So it wasn’t the withdrawal of U.S. combat power that I think 
set us on such a grim road from 2011 until today, so much as it 
was a withdrawal of U.S. political engagement. And that is why I 
have urged, for some time, and I am sure Secretary Kerry wonders 
what he ever did to me, but I would like to see him out there. 
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backed up by the President, with a series of phone calls, not just 
to the prime minister, but to political leaders of every faction to try 
to get them to the point where they can pass, for example, national 
guard legislation, which has been stalled in parliament now for 
months. That would permit provinces to raise their own national 
guards, which would be paid and equipped by the central govern- 
ment, but much like our own National Guard system, would be 
under the authority of a provincial governor. That is how you get 
your hold force for places like Mosul and Ramadi. But it can only 
happen if the politics work. The politics manifestly will not work. 

Mr. Forbes. Would it be unfair to say that it would be difficult 
to make the politics work, even had we had that kind of engage- 
ment, if we didn’t have at least a significant military component to 
buttress that politics? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is very hard to know, sir. Yes, I argued 
for and would like to have seen a long-term military presence, pre- 
cisely for the reasons I think you are suggesting, not so much for 
the combat power they would bring, but as an indication that we 
are serious about what goes on in Iraq, we have got our men and 
women in this game in harm’s way. You better pay attention. 

Mr. Forbes. Can you give us a snapshot of what 2011 looked like 
with ISIS then compared to today? 

Ambassador Crocker. I would have to go back 2 years further 
to 2009, because that was when I left Iraq. Through a sustained 
civil-military, multi-agency effort, we had beaten back A1 Qaeda 
pretty soundly. But even with the surge, we couldn’t quite elimi- 
nate them. There were little pockets in Mosul, up the river valley 
to the Syrian border. We could never quite get at it. Or if we did 
get it, they would recreate. And this was because, in spite of the 
progress that was made, lingering sectarian divisions in the coun- 
try. Well, those divisions widened into canyons after 2011. And 
that is what we are dealing with today. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you both for 
being here. Good to see you, Mr. Ambassador. I wanted to follow 
up briefly with the discussion that you had earlier, because we 
know that the issue of refugees has also morphed into how we fight 
ISIS right now. And so, I wanted to — just speaking to the narrative 
if we were to move in a fairly strong push to push back refugees, 
whether it is seen as incremental by us, perhaps, but not nec- 
essarily interpreted that way elsewhere, how do you see that as- 
sisting ISIS, actually, if we were to do that? 

Ambassador Crocker. It reinforces their narrative that the Is- 
lamic State is the only force that will defend the faith and defend 
the believers in the faith, but that the West are the successors of 
the Crusaders, they are fundamentally the enemies of all right- 
thinking Muslims. So it is in that sense that I think it can feed 
that narrative. It was very interesting when Angela Merkel, when 
she was asked this, I think in September, when she took a public 
position basically saying refugees, Syrian refugees are welcome in 
Germany. 

Well, my colleagues tell me that ISIS kind of got really spun up 
over that, and on their social media saying it is all a plot. They 
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don’t mean it. They are just trying to lure you in so they can de- 
stroy you later once you have surrendered yourself to this Crusader 
government. It suggests that they saw that as a threat. So, you 
know, that would he my thought on this. Am I laying this out there 
as if we do, they will? No, I can’t say that for certain. I think it 
is, though, an issue we should take into account as we consider this 
very serious problem. 

Mrs. Davis. And Mr. Ambassador, you actually identified a fairly 
large number of refugees to make the point that, in fact, we are 
not turning our back on those who are fleeing ISIS. Where did you 
come up with that number? Why would that be something to pro- 
pose? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is just that, it is a number. I sit on the 
board of Mercy Corps International. Mercy Corps, along with its 
companion organizations, you know, developed that number with 
no more science than I did, basically. A number big enough to say 
we are serious. You know, 100,000 would still be symbolic given 
the magnitude of these flows. I mean there are a million Syrian 
refugees in Lebanon right now, or over, in a country of 4 million 
people. So even if we went up to 100,000, in the face of the biggest 
refugee crisis since World War II, it is a gesture, but an important 
one. And it would establish us as being able to lead an inter- 
national response to a global problem, which we are not doing now. 
We need to do it. This is not a European crisis, it is not a Middle 
Eastern crisis, it is a global crisis, and it is our crisis. We need to 
be in this fight as well as other ones, in my view. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Mr. McLaughlin, do you concur generally 
with that point of view? 

Mr. McLaughlin. I do. I do concur. I think the other message 
it sends that ISIS would not like is you are welcome here. ISIS 
would like you to think you are welcome only in their caliphate. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. One of the other issues that we grapple 
with is we are not very patient when it comes to strategies, i^d 
one of the things you also point out is overreacting, and how really 
counter that is to what we are actually trying to achieve. So I won- 
der if you could just speak to that very briefly. You mentioned sev- 
eral elements of that, a no-fly zone that could reshape the context 
more favorably, not necessarily from the air, but in other contexts. 
What do you think is the single most important thing that we could 
do that sort of helps people to understand it is a patient move, but 
it is also one that makes a difference? 

Ambassador Crocker. That is a great point. Congresswoman. In 
my long experience in the Middle East, I came to understand pain- 
fully that our allies, from Pakistan to North Africa, have come to 
fear our impatience. We are here today in a big way and we are 
gone tomorrow. And our adversaries have come to count on it. So 
it is a great way to frame it. What we really need to do is establish, 
in the eyes of allies and adversaries both, that we are engaged and 
we are engaged for the long term. These are our interests as well 
as the region’s. We are going to be involved. We are not going to 
throw up our hands and go home. 

So that needs to be — in any step we take going forward, that has 
to be the message we articulate, that this is part of U.S. engage- 
ment in the region for the long term. And we need to do that, obvi- 
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ously, in concert with regional powers and with our allies around 
the world. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And Director McLaugh- 
lin, thank you for being here. Ambassador Crocker, thank you. And 
I have had the extraordinary opportunity to visit. Ambassador 
Crocker, you in Baghdad, also in Kabul, and to visit with you 
around the Middle East. And every time I have been there, I have 
seen your great appreciation of the citizens of those countries. In 
particular, I was there for the earthquake relief in Muzaffarabad 
in Pakistan. It is very clear that you are representing American in- 
terests, but it is on behalf of the people in the countries that you 
were serving in. I also share very much the point that you just 
made, and that is, that we need to have a consistency, we need to 
have a long-term approach. And that is why there are two quotes 
that come to mind to me that the American people need to know. 
And that is that President Bush, on July 12 , George W. Bush, on 
July 12, 2007, quote, “To begin withdrawing before our com- 
manders tell us that we are ready would be dangerous for Iraq, for 
the region, and for the United States. It would mean surrendering 
the future of Iraq to A1 Qaeda. It would mean we would be risking 
mass killings on a horrific scale. It would mean we would allow the 
terrorists to establish a safe haven in Iraq to replace the one they 
lost in Afghanistan,” end of quote. 

And then President Barack Obama on December 14, 2011, he 
claimed and announced, quote, “Everything that American troops 
have done in Iraq, all the fighting and all the dying, the bleeding 
and the building, and the training and the partnering, all of this 
has led to this moment of success. We are leaving behind a sov- 
ereign, stable, and self-reliant Iraq,” end of quote. 

It bothers me that there is simply not — that proves your point of 
a lack of consistency. In line with that, what do you see the polit- 
ical difficulties in Iraq of Prime Minister Abadi, what he is facing? 
And what role does the former Prime Minister Maliki play in 
progress, or lack of progress, in the country? 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you. Congressman. Yes, we recall 
we first met a decade ago in Islamabad, and then later in Kabul 
and in Baghdad. You go to only the best places. 

Mr. Wilson. You are the great public servant. Thank you. 

Ambassador Crocker. I believe that Prime Minister Abadi, who 
came to office at the height of the Islamic State storm into Iraq, 
understands what needs to be done and wants to do it, wants to 
take the steps that will bring the Sunni community into Iraqi soci- 
ety and the Iraqi state. But he is in a dangerously weak position. 
The rise of the extremist Shia militias, and these are, if anything, 
as evil as Islamic State. They are commanded in two cases by indi- 
viduals who kidnapped and murdered U.S. service members in 
Iraq. They just didn’t do a video of it. They are now in command 
positions. 

Does Prime Minister Abadi like it? Absolutely not. Can he do 
anything about it? No, he really can’t. Again, which is why I think 
our engagement is so important. The Iranians are running the 
show right now for all major purposes in Iraq. They do not have 
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a stable unitary Iraq as their goal. They have the opposite. They 
would like to see its permanent division, because that would give 
them the ultimate victory in the Iran-Iraq war that eluded them 
in 1988. ISIS is not the strategic threat to Iran in Iranian eyes, it 
is Iraq. Because Iraq almost overran them in 1980. And a vicious 
ground war took up the next 8 years. So they want a divided Iraq. 
That is in their interest. It isn’t in ours. Prime Minister Abadi is 
not in a position to push back against them. Our sustained engage- 
ment might make a difference. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you very much. And my time is up. Director 
McLaughlin, you had indicated, too, about including the Sunnis in 
the regime. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Ms. Tsongas. 

Ms. Tsongas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
the thoughtful testimony you are both giving today. And to think 
over and over again you reinforce the complexity of the challenge 
that we face. But we all know that, bottom line, we do have a fun- 
damental obligation in this very complex environment to best pro- 
tect our country and be sure that we keep this country and our 
people safe. And given the dynamics of the Middle East, it does 
raise a lot of questions. I appreciate. Ambassador Crocker, that you 
have a lot of confidence in our Secretary Kerry, that in your testi- 
mony, you have suggested that he should become more engaged in 
Baghdad, that we as a country, through him, have an important 
role to play in bridging some of the divides between the different 
elements of the fight. But much of his attention is now turned to 
Russia. And I am curious as to your thoughts, both of your 
thoughts, really, as to whether or not Russia is changing its cal- 
culations at all given the downing of their jet and their seeming 
openness, at least through Mr. Lavrov, to engage in some way with 
Secretary Kerry, what you see as the possibilities there. 

You suggested, I think. Ambassador Crocker, we have to be very 
wary that what they seek is something quite different. But I would 
be curious as to your thoughts. Is there a diplomatic option here, 
at least in the context of Syria, that at least might slow the outflow 
and the humanitarian crisis that we are witnessing? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, one thing I learned about Russia over 
my career is, the Russians will follow their own interests. So we 
always have to ask what are their interests in all of this? They ap- 
proach this rather rationally and unemotionally. 

And in this case, I think Putin got involved in the Middle East 
for a number of very hardheaded reasons. One, he wanted to show 
the world that Russia is still a great power. Two, he has accom- 
plished one of his goals, I think, which is to distract us somewhat 
from Ukraine. It would be very hard now to really muster a con- 
sensus on Ukraine in the aftermath of what we are seeing. Number 
three — here is an interesting point — he actually has, in some ways, 
as big a problem with ISIL as we do, maybe bigger. 

The head of the Russian security service, their internal service, 
FSB, said that there are about 2,400 Russians fighting with ISIS. 
Most of them probably come from the part of Russia called the 
Caucasus, places like Chechnya, Kabardino-Balkaria, and so forth. 
And we saw a couple of people socialized in that environment show 
up at the Boston bombing, if you recall. 
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So he has to worry that people fighting for ISIS in Syria will go 
back to a part of Russia where he, in his early days, fought a war 
to keep Chechnya within the Russian Federation. So that is an- 
other interest he has. 

Now, whether this inclines him to be our partner in all of this 
is hard to gauge, but I think — here is the way I would think about 
it — maybe Ambassador Crocker and I may differ a little on this — 
I think that we may have to work with him, if he is willing, in a 
limited sense, limited time-wise and issue-wise, in much the way 
that — because this is the Middle East. Nothing works like this. It 
is always like this. It is always a little crooked, a little off base. 

So in this case, we should have no illusions that we are making 
an alliance with him, or anything like that, but if we can find a 
way to gain Russian cooperation without sacrificing too much of 
our own interests, I don’t see that that is counterproductive. And 
in my testimony, I said, I think it is going to be hard to get a polit- 
ical solution in Syria without Russian acquiescence or cooperation. 
Just because they 

Ms. Tsongas. I want to give Ambassador Crocker just a moment. 
I am about out of time, but I appreciate your comments thus far. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, I will just wrap it up by saying that, 
that the Russians have sufficient influence in Syria; that unless we 
find a way independently, or through other means to destroy 
Assad, where we don’t have to deal with that factor anymore, the 
factor of a Syrian Government that has to be somehow brought to 
the table and managed through a transition, Russia is going to 
have some sort of voice in that, which, of course, is another interest 
of his, another reason why he went into Syria to make sure that 
he didn’t lose his base at Tartus and the land installation he has 
at Latakia. 

So that is my general perspective on this, which is proceed with 
caution, but get what you can in terms of interests. 

Ms. Tsongas. I am sorry. Ambassador Crocker, we won’t be able 
to hear you. 

The Chairman. I bet we will come back around to that question 
because it is a very important issue in solving all this. 

Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. McLaughlin, Ambassador Crocker, thank you 
for being here. 

Ambassador Crocker, I appreciated your briefings that I, too, re- 
ceived in Iraq when you were there, and I appreciated your dedica- 
tion. Your written statement is incredibly helpful. I mean, there 
are three things that I think are points that need to be empha- 
sized: And one is that when you left Iraq in 2009, that you could 
never have imagined how it looks today, even in your worst night- 
mares; and two, you state further on in that paragraph, on page 
2, “Withdrawal of our forces and a virtual end to sustained political 
engagement in Iraq after 2010 did not end the war. It simply left 
the field to our enemies.” 

And then you end that paragraph with, “This is an unacceptable 
threat to the United States national security.” I think that is why 
everyone is so concerned is because of the clarity of that this is, in 
fact, an unacceptable threat to our national security. 
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Now, there are three things that we could dehate that I think 
would be meaningless debates, and one of which is whether or not 
we use the word “Islamic” extremists or “Islamic” terrorists. I think 
ISIS and ISIL resolves that for us. The “I” in ISIS and ISIL is Is- 
lamic. 

The debate on the issue of refugees should really be a debate 
about the fact that the failure of our policies has resulted in these 
refugees because they are not safe at home. It is not the issue of 
our compassion to those that flee the Syrian regime and flee ISIS, 
because neither of them have compassion for them and are trying 
to kill them. The issue is how do we have compassion for them to 
provide safety in the area of Syria and Iraq and stability where 
they can stay at home. 

And another debate I think that is meaningless is the issue of 
boots on the ground or not on the ground, because that somehow 
has become a threshold litmus test of whether or not you have a 
correct policy. The correct policy is having a policy and a strategy 
for defeating ISIS and ISIL 

And so I am going to turn to you and your great expertise, in 
the time that you spent in Iraq. I appreciate the comments that 
you have made. But in order to determine boots on the ground or 
not boots on the ground, we have to have a strategy. You certainly 
indicated it is going to take diplomacy. I agree. I think Secretary 
Kerry should go and do as you have said and dedicate himself to 
this. 

But there does have to be a military component. And what are 
some of the elements that you would see, sir, in that military strat- 
egy? Because I think there is great frustration in the American 
public as we hear that there are attacks now happening to ISIS 
and ISIL training camps, that we have known where they are, but 
no one is attacking them. Logistic supply lines, sales of oil, other, 
you know, operations of ISIS and ISIL are going without challenge. 

So clearly, the strategy that we are doing is not working, and is 
threatening our national security. What are just some of the basic 
elements that we are not doing that you believe should be that 
overall military strategy as policy elements? Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you. Congressman. 

The two that I think are important for us to do and do swiftly 

is, first, amp up significantly the air campaign against Islamic 
State. Paris changed a lot of things, and I think it should certainly 
change how we look at a target list. Let’s look at it again. If there 
are key facilities for Islamic State that we have identified, we need 
to go nail them. And, again, money counts. 

I hope that we are significantly ramping up an effort to figure 
out how they are making it and cut it off, whether that is politi- 
cally or militarily inside Iraq or inside Syria. They are making a 
lot of money out of oil. Well, they have got to move the oil some- 
how. We should be able to figure out how and just absolutely stop 

it. 

The second thing, as I suggested, is the establishment of no-fly 
and safe zones. And I don’t mean to be glib about this. I mean, 
there is risk associated with that. There is cost associated with it. 
I am in the enviable position for the first time before this com- 
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mittee where I am not responsible for anything, but you are. So 
these are thoughts. 

But I think that the establishment of no-fly and safe zones could 
bring in our Arab and — or Jordanian and Turkish partners in a 
way they are not engaged now, including with the possibility of a 
ground component. It could set the Russians back, getting at the 
Congresswoman’s question. It would be fundamentally a military 
step, but it would have political significance. 

Both of these together could then change the political environ- 
ment we are looking at now that might make a political approach 
that is hard to imagine imaginable. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Walz. 

Mr. Walz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you both again. You have been incredibly helpful. 

I think, I find the need to do this, if we are quoting quotes about 
what happened to set our policy going forward, I just want to re- 
mind people of two. March 16, 2002, from Vice President Cheney: 
Things have gotten so bad in Iraq from the standpoint of the Iraqi 
people, we will be greeted as liberators; I think we will go rel- 
atively quickly. Weeks rather than months, he predicted, signifi- 
cant elements of the Republican Guard will step aside. 

Later, June 20, 2005: The insurgency in Iraq is in the last 
throes; this will be over during the Bush Presidency. 

Certainly mistakes have been made. Certainly things have been 
quoted. If we are using these things, we better learn from what 
was said as we are going forward. And I appreciate both of you for 
your thoughtfulness on that. You have always been there. You are 
giving us great testimonies today. With that, I think, as Members 
of Congress, it is important to keep that in mind. 

Ambassador Crocker, my question to you is, are we synchro- 
nizing with State Department in all of these elements as we deal 
with, look at Syria, look at Iraq, as you are talking about? Because 
I keep hearing here, and you hear it in this disjointed silo talk of 
military action and everything else. In your experience, do you see 
a synchronized plan, if you will? 

Ambassador Crocker. I certainly think this would be the time 
to develop one. One thing that Dave Petraeus and I did — we were 
sort of working on this before either of us ever got to Iraq — was to 
establish a joint civil-military team to begin framing a joint cam- 
paign plan. We developed it. It was blessed by the White House, 
and it was the plan for the whole of government, all the civilian 
agencies, DOD, and the military. It was, again, our joint campaign 
plan. 

And I think the circumstances now, even less favorable and more 
complex, badly call out for that kind of broad strategy and a uni- 
fied strategy. In our system, the only way you get there is for the 
White House, the President to say, this is what we are going to 
have. Go out and do it. And I certainly think this is the moment 
to do that. 

Mr. Walz. Well, I agree, and I think, in candor, that is a fair 
criticism. Because I am trying to understand, one, as you said. 
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what the strate^ is, and how that nests in the broader strategy 
of national security from the 50,000-foot view, if you will. 

Mr. McLaughlin. If I could add a point to what the ambassador 
said, with which I completely agree, when we talk about military 
component here, and in my testimony, I do, as the ambassador 
does, recommend some amping up of a number of things. And I 
would underline, I think, that maybe the safe zone would be — to 
answer another question that came here — maybe the most dra- 
matic and consequential thing that could be done, because it would 
be visible, it would be different, it would require leadership, it 
would require risk, it would require coalition activity, and it would 
grab the attention of the region, and it would send a good message 
to Sunnis. 

That said, when we talk about military action, going to your 
point. Congressman, I think we always have to remember to ask 
the question, what comes next? So you have got to go through 
phase one, phase two, phase three, and the important phase, phase 
four. 

What happens when we do amp up our military and we go in 
and we — through one means or another, hard to calibrate here — 
manage to get Mosul back or Ramadi or Fallujah and break down 
Raqqah, what is our plan then? Who goes in? What is the govern- 
ance structure that we contemplate? Who is in charge of it? What 
is our role in bringing it about? 

So I just urge everyone, even though the two of us seem to favor 
a greater military component, that we all need to step back and 
say, and then what? 

Mr. Walz. Would it be both your hopes that as Members of Con- 
gress, we should all be able to articulate that fairly clearly what 
that would be? Does it trouble you that you do not hear that or you 
see, again, in the midst of all this, and it is certainly rightful to 
be concerned, but as the refugee crisis dominates the discussion as 
opposed to the root cause of the refugee crisis? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, we are in the early days of recalibrating 
our thinking about this, I believe, as a result of Paris. And as I 
said to the chairman just before we began, this feels a lot like post- 
9/11 to me in terms of the barrage of conflicting reports we are get- 
ting from the media, and in terms of the emotions we have about 
it and the frustration we feel. 

So even though we feel a greater sense of urgency and should — 
and should — I am the one who said time matters — we need to do 
it with all due deliberation. 

Mr. Walz. I appreciate that. And I think it goes to my point I 
started with. We need to make sure we don’t go blindly, because 
we do have the advantage of past both successes and failures. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Walorski. 

Mrs. Walorski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here. I appreciate it. And I ap- 
preciate your expertise. 

I just kind of want to follow up on the last couple of questions. 
On the issue of taking your expertise and being able to look at this, 
kind of, from all the expertise you have and looking at it from the 
outside and saying, you know, here is what really needs to be hap- 
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pening, but in real time, in this culture and this country and what 
is happening. 

And what is happening right here today in other committees that 
are meeting, talking about what do we do with refugees, talking 
about the difference between what we are all saying and what we 
should be saying and some of the benefits about what you are talk- 
ing about with refugees and how we look then at all these things 
being projected back. 

What is the role of the President? Because he is saying things 
too. So he is saying, you know, earlier on, these are JV folks. He 
is saying, we have contained these people as early as the morning 
of the attack on Paris. What kind of role does that play? How does 
that play back to ISIL when there is a disconnect to the American 
people? They are watching it. Every night we are watching it with 
them. 

The President is here. We are here. Governors are saying no. 
Federal law, the President says — overrides anything that — and you 
have Americans all over the place, and they are hearing a mixed 
message from all of us. What does that say? What kind of signal 
does that send? 

Ambassador Crocker. Okay. That is a great point, and it weaves 
in some of the other questions and things we have been talking 
about. We are, of course, a Presidential system. 

Mrs. Walorski. Correct. 

Ambassador Crocker. Policies are set at one end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and they are resourced at this end. Our post-9/11 
moment, if you will, that you had described, is actually, this time 
around, maybe a pre-9/11 moment, where we now have the oppor- 
tunity, as we look at what happened in Paris, and look at what 
could happen here, to say it is a new day. We are going to move 
together in developing and implementing a coordinated policy that 
is truly whole of government, and that involves consultations, 
meaningful consultations with Congress, and we are going to do it 
quickly. Now, that has to be a Presidential initiative. 

Mrs. Walorski. Correct. And let me just throw one wrinkle in 
this. Because when we are talking about real time, real issues, real 
problems that we deal with right now — I just talked to some of my 
folks that just deployed. They were there for 6 months in Iraq, 
came back, and I was just with them last week. And after the doors 
were shut, and I said, what is really going on? Because we are 
hearing horror stories sitting on HASC [House Armed Services 
Committee]. 

And the rules of engagement keeps coming up. So I talked to fli- 
ers, that when it came to trying to engage on a convoy of American 
trucks that were left behind when the Iraqis fled their positions, 
heavy artillery, convoy of ISIL soldiers with artillery in the back, 
the beat is on, they ask if they can engage, and the decision came 
back no. And it does not seem to be just the folks I have talked 
to. 

We have had hearings here on the issue of rules of engagement. 
If the rules of engagement aren’t lined up with what you are talk- 
ing about in potentially a pre-9/11 event, where else do you start 
and what else can you do if, you know, we are hearing one thing 
from people on the ground and the message from the White House 
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seems to be something entirely different, or the message even from 
Secretary Kerry? What do you do with a great divide in between? 

Ambassador Crocker. I think that we realize that Friday the 
13th changed the world, and it needs to change how we think, or- 
ganize, and act. Let’s look at all of it. What are we doing? What 
are the ROE [rules of engagement]? Do they make sense anymore? 
Are they going to allow us to degrade Islamic State to the point 
where, like A1 Qaeda in the Afghanistan-Pakistan border area, 
they really don’t have the bandwidth to plan complex organiza- 
tions. How do we get there? This needs to happen. It needs to hap- 
pen on a whole-of-government basis, and it needs to happen now. 

Mrs. Walorski. I appreciate it. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. O’Rourke. 

Mr. O’Rourke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Crocker, I want to ask two big questions, and I am 
going to try to give you 4 minutes to answer. And you can even 
point me in the right direction if there is not enough time. But to 
follow up on something the ranking member said, you made a real- 
ly compelling case about how we need to reverse gains that Iran 
has made in Iraq, and roll back their hegemony there, and we can’t 
act on that quicldy enough. 

But within the context of the Iran-Saudi Arabia cold war that 
was described earlier, it is hard to see how Saudi Arabia is a much 
better friend than Iran. Their successful exportation of Salafism, 
Wahhabism, the funding that continues to this day, the mess that 
they have helped to create in Iraq, in Syria, the fact that they may 
have a comparable number of beheadings in Saudi Arabia, com- 
parable to ISIS, and the fact that they aren’t really accepting refu- 
gees, how do we use our influence with Saudi Arabia? What lever- 
age do we have to get them to be a better actor? 

And then the other question, with 3 minutes and 30 seconds left 
is, can you outline at 30,000 feet a comprehensive strategy for the 
region so that we are not picking one or the other battle, and really 
addressing things comprehensively? You mentioned the modern 
area is 100 years. What is the 100-year look at this? Sorry for the 
short time to respond. 

Ambassador Crocker. Yes, sir. On Saudi Arabia, yes, we have 
a lot of significant differences with the Saudis that, you know, John 
McLaughlin has alluded to. At the same time, the tJ.S. -Saudi rela- 
tionship has been a pillar of U.S. policy and engagement in the 
Middle East since the end of World War 11. I mean, our policies 
and our engagement were set on the deck of the USS Quincy in 
Great Bitter Lake in early 1945, the historic meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Ibn Sand. 

So before we kick the prop out from under that keystone, we bet- 
ter really think about it. And think, as you said so well, you know, 
that when the Saudis finally got engaged, circa 2003, they did a 
pretty good job cleaning house. We need to build on that. 

There is a fundamental issue there, no pun intended, of Salafism, 
because if you look at the theology of Islamic State, it goes back 
to the same primary source of Ibn Taymiyya, who is the primary 
theological source for Saudi Salafism, as it is for Islamic State 
jihadism. So there are some very tricky issues here. But I think we 
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have got to be careful with that relationship, particularly at the 
current time. 

The overarching U.S. strategy, I would say, it is the security and 
the stability of the states in the region, broadly speaking, certainly 
those who have been close to us. They are facing unprecedented 
threats. Let’s look at it across the board. Who needs what from us? 

Lebanon, a country that I spent 6 long, hard years in, including 
during the Beirut Embassy bombing that I survived, they are fac- 
ing an existential threat through the refugee flows. You know, one 
out of five people in Lebanon is a Syrian refugee. What do they 
need to ensure their own stability? What does Jordan need? What 
do the Kurds need? Under the overarching construct that a stable 
Middle East is a vital U.S. interest, and that it has a lot of compo- 
nents, so that is where I would start. 

It raises issues of economic development, of military cooperation. 
There are a lot of pieces out there. This is the time to knit it into 
a whole. And the construct I would offer is just that, what is nec- 
essary for the security and the stability of the region and of our 
friends in it. This is an Arab-Israeli discussion. It is an Arab-Kurd- 
ish discussion. It is a critical American discussion. 

Mr. O’Rourke. Thank you very much. 

I yield back. 

The Chairman. I am struck by the need for strategic thinking, 
now as much as we ever have needed it. 

Mr. Wittman. 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank Mr. McLaughlin, Ambassador Crocker. 
Thanks so much for joining us. 

I wanted to pose a question to both of you as we look at this pret- 
ty complex situation. 1 want to point to two individuals that I think 
have pretty good perspective on there. They spoke at the Reagan 
National Defense Forum. And former Under Secretary of Defense 
Policy Michele Flournoy argued to make sure we are putting oppor- 
tunities and solutions in our hands so that we can influence the 
outcome of any political negotiations, and make sure that we are 
mindful of all the different pieces of how this fits together. 

And Condoleezza Rice and Robert Gates argued in a Wall Street 
Journal article saying that we must create a better military bal- 
ance of power on the ground if we are to seek a political solution 
acceptable to us and to our allies. And as you know, with Russia 
being in there, they seek to influence a political balance there, I 
think, to try to force a choice: It is either Assad or ISIL, obviously 
now with the other forces in the region, both with Iran trying to 
play in that arena and others. 

Give us your perspective on how that balance ultimately plays 
out. What can we do to best predominate in the outcome of what 
will happen, and we will make an assumption that we do, indeed, 
defeat and destroy ISIS and that we are left now with what hap- 
pens in that power vacuum. Give us your perspective on what we 
should do to make sure the outcomes are different than what has 
happened in Iraq? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, I think we need to be seen and to be the 
leader. There is a struggle for leadership going on here, and I think 
we are two or three beats behind. Just over the last number of 
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years, it has just worked that way. And there was a time when the 
U.S. was the power broker and honest broker in the Middle East. 

A lot of what Ambassador Crocker is talking about in Baghdad 
amounts to what I would call the “Honest Broker” rule, the one 
that everyone can come to in a region that is very, very divided. 
We have succeeded in the past when we have forcefully seized that 
role. That is the first thing we need to do. 

The second thing we need to do — we have talked about the mili- 
tary component. I think, you know, we agree we need to do more 
and we need to be seen as the ones organizing that more and 
bringing others along with a concept of what we are going to do 
and where it is going to end, what is the exit — not exit. “Exit” is 
a bad word — what it is going to evolve into. Because I don’t think 
exit is what we want to do in the Middle East. 

Finally — and I am going to stop and let Ambassador Crocker 
have the time here — finally, I think on Assad and the choice that 
Russia is trying to set up, I think clearly they were trying to set 
that up, and perhaps they still are, although their calculations are 
changing a bit, now that they have had a plane taken down. That 
is not going over well in Russia. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Yeah. 

Mr. McLaughlin. And I think — I cannot prove this to you — but 
I think Putin went in there with the understanding, at some level, 
that Assad cannot rule this country again, the Syria we have 
known. He might have been able to help Assad shrink it down to 
a small patch that he owns, and I think — in the councils being dis- 
cussed in Russia, people must sit around and say, our goal is not 
to preserve this person. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Our goal is to make sure that when the sys- 
tem changes, we are calling a lot of the shots on who is in. So I 
think he is not wedded to this individual. Now, we have got to find 
a way to get into that 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin [continuing]. Wedge and call the shots. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Very good. 

Ambassador Crocker. 

Ambassador Crocker. I think that is important. I believe that 
military actions along the lines I outlined — air strikes to weaken 
Islamic State, no-fly and safe zones to weaken Assad, and kind of 
shift the dynamics, which now favor Iran, Russia, and Assad — need 
to use military action to shift those parameters. 

Yes, the Russians are going to have to be part of any agreement. 
I would rather us go into the process of trying to make one on 
terms that are less favorable to them, more favorable to us, and I 
think we can do that. 

And I find — for once in my life, I find you irrationally optimistic. 
I never thought I would say that about this great American hero. 
But I would like to believe this about Russia that they are — in the 
wake of the airliner, that they are changing their position. I will 
believe it when I see it. 

I noticed that the air strikes that they launched against ISIS tar- 
gets, they said in one case, and we hit ISIS targets yesterday, the 
day before, near Idlib in the west. ISIS is nowhere near Idlib. They 
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hit the Free Syrian Army, again, in Ararashem. Again, groups we 
support. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Sure. Very good. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. McLaughlin. So as not to seem like Pollyanna here, to dis- 
appoint the ambassador, I would just rephrase it a little bit to say 
I think Russia may be recalculating its interests here, not really 
changing its desires. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ashford. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you. 

And thank you for being here and thank you for everything you 
have done. This truly is an incredible afternoon for me. And I am 
new, but I did, in February, did go to the Middle East, and we did 
speak with many of the leaders you have talked about. And clearly, 
what was talked about then is what, to some extent, what you are 
talking about now. 

I mean, the national guard issue was very compelling. We talked 
to the minister of defense who said this is a way for us to get na- 
tional buy-in to what we are trying to do by having the national 
guard form up in each one of the provinces. 

And then, also. King Abdullah talking about the idea of safe 
zones in the desert, outside of the cities that could be developed. 
And none of that seems to have occurred during that 7 or 8 
months. And there are other things that were talked about as well. 

I just have two basic, general questions. One is, when we talk 
about containment versus another strategy that is not contain- 
ment. I have been thinking about this when we use the word “con- 
tainment,” is there even a possibility of a containment strategy in 
the Middle East? It is so dynamic and changing so quickly. Both 
of you, maybe that is a very simple question, but I don’t see how 
you can contain something that is changing, especially when you 
have an ISIS, an organization that can do what it did in Paris? 

So, Ambassador. 

Ambassador Crocker. Thank you. And I would just say very 
quickly, I am very pleased that you went out in February. I know 
what your lives and your schedules are like. I have seen members 
of this committee in hard places. I just can’t underscore strongly 
enough how important CODELS [congressional delegations] to this 
troubled region are in ensuring that America has, through its elect- 
ed representatives, has an understanding of what the realities are. 
So I hope you will continue to visit. 

Yeah. Again, as Dave Petraeus and I have said, what happens 
in the Middle East doesn’t stay in the Middle East. And that has 
always been true. I was a political counselor in Beirut after the em- 
bassy bombing when George Shultz came out as Secretary of State 
and he said he wished he could just build a lO-mile-high wall 
around Lebanon. And whatever happens inside it happens, but it 
doesn’t happen to us. Well, you couldn’t do it then and you can’t 
do it now. 

So you can’t contain Islamic State any more than you could con- 
tain A1 Qaeda. You have got to go after them wherever they are. 
Again, I do not believe you can defeat or eliminate Islamic State 
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by air power, but I think we can certainly mess them up enough 
that it is going to be pretty darn difficult for them to get the band- 
width to plan a complex attack. 

So I don’t see containment as at all a viable option, and very 
dangerous to even talk about it. I don’t see defeat in the cards any- 
time soon. But, boy, we should be getting after degrade in a very 
major way. 

Mr. Ashford. Sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I think “containment” is a bad term to use 
with this group. The philosophy that I have always believed in 
when it comes to defeating a terrorist group has three parts: First, 
you have to destroy the leadership; second, you have to deny it safe 
haven; and third, you have to change the conditions that gave rise 
to the problem. 

Okay, with A1 Qaeda, we did the first two pretty well. The third, 
that is a bigger whole-of-government, long-term issue changing the 
conditions that give rise to this. With ISIS, we haven’t destroyed 
the leadership, they have a safe haven, and the conditions are all 
in flames. So the idea of containing something that explosive 
doesn’t seem like the right idea. 

I am not sure what containment even means. Seems to me, if you 
bottle these people up, they are still going to keep coming to Paris, 
Brussels, Turkey, perhaps here. 

Mr. Ashford. And I think that is what we saw when we were 
there was that containment can’t possibly work. Everyone that we 
talked to said that very thing. 

And then, I don’t have much time left, but the other question 
that always comes to mind when the French talked about we are 
at war with the Islamic State, is that where we are? Is that the 
word? Is that the proper terminology? Very briefly. I don’t have 
much time left. Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, that along with some of the other 
things we have talked about, can be a pretty fruitless linguistic en- 
deavor. We have talked about, you know, is it Islamic terrorism? 
To me, that is an absolute no-brainer. Islamic State named itself, 
and it has got a theology. Same thing, war on terror. To me, it 
doesn’t matter what you call it. You just 

Mr. Ashford. It is what it is. 

Ambassador Crocker. You just have to do it. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Nugent. 

Mr. Nugent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I appreciate your candid remarks. 

When I visited Iraq in 2011 at the drawdown, and when we 
exited Iraq, I had two sons over there serving in the United States 
Army. And it was interesting their take in regards to what oc- 
curred just recently with ISIS, and what occurred within Baghdad, 
and particularly what, Mr. Ambassador, you had mentioned, the 
fact that we not only left — took our military out that gave, I think, 
some backbone, at least had some conversations with the Iraqi 
military, because my sons did some train-up with the Iraqis. 

And there was some brigades that were outstanding combat 
units, and there were others that were terribly lacking. But then 
when we pulled out the political engagement, it just seems like 
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that was a huge mistake that compounded it because we didn’t 
have troops there to back up, or at least on a training end of it, 
assist the Iraqis. 

I mean, we saw that starting to occur, I think, in Afghanistan. 
The President has since changed that. And I think you hit on 
this — and I will get to a question here in a second, but, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, I believe that a question was asked whether or not we have 
a strategy today to both of you. 

Do you see us having a coherent strategy today from the Presi- 
dent to outlining. A, what we expect to accomplish; and then B, 
how we are going to accomplish that? Do you see a strategy today 
that is articulable that we are having a hard time with? Do you 
see that today with the President? 

Ambassador Crocker. I would be just blunt: No, I don’t see a 
comprehensive strategy. And what I was trying to get at in re- 
sponse to Congressman O’Rourke’s very good question, you know, 
maybe it was okay — I don’t think it was, but maybe it was — before 
November 13; it is definitely not okay today. We need that strat- 
egy, and the President has to set the course. 

Mr. Nugent. And I think that is where we struggle is that the 
President does have to set that course as Commander in Chief. And 
particularly, I think where you are seeing all this blowback now in 
regards to the Syrian refugees, you are seeing — now the Governor, 
I think, from Maryland just said they don’t want them — is because 
I think that — maybe this is just my feeble brain saying this — is 
that if we had had a strategy, it might make it more palatable to 
the American people as to what our strategy is, what we expect it 
to look like in regards to accepting those Syrian refugees. 

Because I hear what you are saying, is that if we absolutely say 
no, you know, we are going to create some other problems off in 
the future, whatever. But the American people are going, you 
know, we don’t want them here just because we see no leadership. 
And they are concerned about — and I heard you talk about thor- 
ough vetting of the Syrian refugees. 

Now, we sat here when we were talking about the Free Syrian 
Army and how they are going to train them up and how are they 
going to vet those folks, and we are going to have to rely upon 
Saudi Arabia as a vetting process, because we didn’t really have 
the ability to vet within Syria. 

So I think, how do we do that? I mean, how do you assure the 
American people that there is truly — not just words, because the 
President does a great job with that — but truly believe that they 
are going to be safe with those that we allow in? And I don’t have 
a problem with refugees. I mean, that is not my issue. But it is 
how do you make America safer, and how do you convince the 
American people that you are going to do that? 

Ambassador Crocker. I would agree, sir, that the refugee issue 
has to be woven into a larger whole, and I tried to get at that a 
bit, saying this step on refugees that gives us leverage with other 
countries for them to do more to engage them more directly and 
meaningfully on the broader problem, to establish safe zones, north 
and south in Syria, so 

Mr. Nugent. And I think you brought up some good ideas on no- 
fly zone. But I think the difference is in Syria, it would be, I think 
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would be difficult for us just because of the ability for the Assad 
regime if they saw that as a move to take them out by doing the 
safe zone. With their ability to strike our aircraft, I would just 
think that we are going to — we are going to ramp up what this 
looks like. And now that you have Russia flying there, I just don’t 
know how — maybe we could have done that earlier, but I don’t 
know how that works today. 

Ambassador Crocker. Again, part of that larger linked com- 
prehensive discussion. Safe zones, no-fly zones, are linked to the 
refugee issue, are linked to a weakening, not elimination of Assad, 
are linked to a degrading of ISIS, are linked to a political push in 
Iraq. It all has to be sewn together, and that is what I hope we 
are doing right now. 

Mr. Nugent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Moulton. 

Mr. Moulton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, both, for joining us here today. 

Ambassador, I was a special assistant to General Petraeus when 
you were serving in Iraq. And although I was actually out in the 
field, I reported directly to him, and I can’t tell you what a dif- 
ference it made, the confidence that you and he brought to the 
troops on the ground with your leadership. So thank you especially 
for that. 

I share your view that the center of gravity here is Iraq with the 
Islamic State. That is where they were able to dramatically expand 
their territory and influence. And I also share your view that it is 
our political withdrawal from the Iraqi Government that essen- 
tially set the conditions for them to expand. 

I would like to hear from both of you, how, at this point, we 
should reestablish control or influence in the Iraqi Government? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, it is a whole lot harder to regain in- 
fluence once you have lost it than to maintain it when you have 
got it, but we must make this effort, in my view. And I have given 
you my initial thought on this: To show we are serious, you send 
America’s top diplomat. And it is not an overnighter. I mean, it is 
days. 

Mr. Moulton. And I assume we would have to put advisers back 
into the ministries, back into the prime minister’s office as well? 

Ambassador Crocker. Well, we would have to look at that. I 
think that was important, but maybe not critical. The critical ele- 
ment was the heavy political lift. 

I will just give you one example, and it gets at Congressman 
Nugent’s question, what happened to the Iraqi military when we 
completely disengaged? Well, General Petraeus and I faced this 
when we were there. Nouri al-Maliki had one criterion for his top 
field commanders. It wasn’t competence. It wasn’t battle experi- 
ence. It was loyalty, could he be absolutely certain that they would 
not take their division, make a sharp, right turn and overthrow his 
government? 

Mr. Moulton. Right. 

Ambassador Crocker. So he would put in some pretty awful peo- 
ple or try to. But because we had advisers out there and were on 
it, we could go in and say, prime minister, not a good idea, here 
is why. When we stopped doing that, he made all of those appoint- 
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ments. And the Iraqi army turned into the force that just cut and 
ran as soon as Islamic State showed up because they had no 
leadership, because the prime minister, for understandable rea- 
sons, in his view, prized loyalty above all, and there was no Amer- 
ican counterweight. That is what we have to bring back. 

Mr. Moulton. Mr. McLaughlin, do you have anything to add to 
that? 

Mr. McLaughlin. I would just think that — no, I think Ambas- 
sador Crocker has authority on this by virtue of his time there and 
his success and his experience. 

The main point I would underline that he made, which I have 
seen time and time again is, it is much harder to get that influence 
back than to keep it when you have it. Now, however, I will just 
elaborate a bit by saying, if we don’t get it back — as I say in my 
testimony, if we don’t get it back, the consequences are Iraq will 
not survive as a unitary state, nor will they ever have an effective 
fighting force, which, in turn, means that Iran will own this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Moulton. Let me propose a very radical idea, and I have to 
confess, I haven’t given this much thought myself. But would there 
be any virtue to saying, Russia, you take Syria; we will take Iraq? 

Ambassador Crocker. Sir, could you sit under a tree until that 
thought passes. It would be delivering the Sunni majority of Syr- 
ians into the hands of Assad and Iran backed by Russia, and the 
results of that would make it impossible 

Mr. Moulton. For Iraq as well? 

Ambassador Crocker [continuing]. For us to do anything in 
Iraq. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Yeah, this is going to be a long, hard slog in- 
volving political, military — and I want to emphasize what the am- 
bassador said a number of times — whole of government. The Presi- 
dent has to lead. He has to reach out to this branch of the govern- 
ment, which I have been through seven or eight 

Mr. Moulton. Let me just ask one more question because 

Mr. McLaughlin [continuing]. Administrations and I see that 
rarely happening. 

Mr. Moulton. Right. Just a few seconds left, why is it important 
in our fight against ISIS to accept refugees and to continue doing 
so? 

Ambassador Crocker. I tried to lay out the reasons that 

Mr. Moulton. Right. Mr. McLaughlin, if you could 

Mr. McLaughlin. I think if we refuse to accept them, we send 
a terrible message that will appear in ISIS propaganda. It will say, 
you, Sunnis, you refugees, you people who are fleeing, you are wel- 
come only in the Islamic State in the caliphate. You are not wel- 
come in these materialistic, corrupt countries. We will just play 
into that narrative. 

Mr. Moulton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Ms. McSally. 

Ms. McSally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your testimony. 

I was in the Middle East in May, en route to Afghanistan. We 
stopped in Kuwait and Qatar, met with the joint task force leader- 
ship, and we were at the air operation center, which I have spent 
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time there myself. And they basically told us that, you know, we 
have got them on the defense, and 2 weeks later, Ramadi fell. And 
I am sort of simplifying our long conversations. 

And then last Friday, the President said, we have got them con- 
tained, you know, right before the Paris attack. So clearly, you 
know, we have got gaps in intelligence and information. 

Just, Mr. McLaughlin, with all your experience, what can we do 
in order to close some of those gaps and, you know, specifically as 
we are looking at a whole-of-government approach trying to choke 
off their resources, like what else can we do to build capability 
growing in the intelligence? Are there other things we can do short 
term? Long term? Clearly we have gaps. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, ironically, I mean, counterterrorism is 
the thing we have worked probably most intensely on over the last 
12 years. It is the top of the heap in terms of priority. The gap 
issue is always a hard one to understand. In other words, the way 
I would put it is, we collectively, our allies and we, the United 
States, have prevented a lot of terrorist attacks, foiled them, dis- 
rupted them. 

They get through sometimes. They got through in Paris. I don’t 
know enough about the reporting that flowed back and forth to 
understand exactly how that happened. I understand, for example, 
there was a paper written here that referred publicly to one of the 
perpetrators, to the so-called mastermind. Some of these people 
were on our lists. 

The only thing I can say to explain this without regrouping my 
colleagues and saying, tell me everything you know, would be that 
in this particular line of work, it is very labor intensive. And par- 
ticularly when it comes to surveillance, you run out of resources 
real fast, particularly in a country like France, which is relatively 
large, has a — among the Europeans, I would say the French 
counterintelligence — counterterrorism effort is probably the best. 
And yet, they probably simply missed it because they were over- 
whelmed by the task. 

So there is an urgency that has to always be present. You have 
to check out every lead, and then you have got to go to school on 
your mistakes, go to school on what happened here, which I am 
sure they are going to be doing to ask what more do we need. You 
will see them. They have declared this state of emergency. They 
have very intrusive surveillance laws, as you know, which don’t 
even require court orders, to monitor phones and so forth. 

So I think we have to also step back and ask ourselves, for intel- 
ligence as a whole, do we have the balance right in the terms of 
the way we think about it? There is a big debate now, as you know, 
about strong encryption. The whole Snowden thing, I can tell you 
that it had a powerful effect in warning terrorists not about specific 
methods, but about the fact that our surveillance is very good. 

And they have tightened up their communication, so that has 
made the job of intelligence much harder, and when you put — I 
don’t know that strong encryption was involved in the Paris thing 
yet. I don’t know whether we know that, but I have heard Director 
Comey’s testimony about the effect that that has had on our inabil- 
ity to detect certain things here, such as the events that happened 
in Texas, for example. 
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Ms. McSally. Right. So I am on the Homeland Security Com- 
mittee, and I was in the task force that was appointed for the last 
6 months just to look at combating the flow of foreign fighters and 
terrorists. And we had 32 findings. We released our report in Sep- 
tember. But one of them is related to going into dark space and 
then encryption and the challenges with that. 

And look, we have been trying to raise the alarm bells for a long 
time now. Now, there is obviously a tremendous focus since last 
Friday, appropriately. But my next question, I only have a little bit 
of time left is, we are now focused on ISIS, but we also need to look 
at the region. 

And you mentioned. Ambassador Crocker, the Sunni-Shia rift is 
now a canyon. A lot of our Sunni Arab allies are somewhat ambiva- 
lent and bystanding because, you know, they are not convinced 
that ISIS is a threat to them. They see this militant Islam state 
of Iran with America engaging with them and their influence in the 
region through Iraq and Assad, Hezbollah, Hamas, and they really 
think they are the threat. 

So can you just speak to — I just have a little bit of time left — 
you know, the Sunni-Shia rift and how that is impacting the whole 
region? 

Ambassador Crocker. This is the first time this has happened 
region-wide. Iran and Saudi Arabia used to be allied under the 
Shah, so it is not foreordained that it is this way, but it is this way. 
And that is why I have said several times here, and in my testi- 
mony, we have got to be extremely careful not to further fuel the 
perception among the Sunni Arabs led by Saudi Arabia that we are 
really cozying up to Iran. 

Ms. McSally. Right. 

Ambassador Crocker. Because that is not the side of the canyon 
we are going to want to be sitting on given our longer-term inter- 
ests. That is why, as we wade in with a more intensive campaign 
against Islamic State, we have got to balance that by causing some 
significant pain to Assad and those behind him. 

So this is the problem from hell, trying to calibrate our actions, 
think them through, be sure we don’t leap into motion, we will do 
something, think later, not a good idea right now. This is the mo- 
ment to reassess post-Black Friday. We need to do it. We need to 
do it quickly, and we need to do it very, very thoughtfully. 

Ms. McSally. Thank you. My time is expired. Thank you, gen- 
tlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Ambassador Crocker, you see no strategy. But I see a strategy 
working with coalition partners and local partners like the Kurdish 
forces and the Syrian Arabs to deal with the ground issue, which 
has resulted in about 25 percent of the area that ISIL covered hav- 
ing been recovered. I see a strategy of working with the Turks to 
secure the Turkish border, to prevent the revolving door of radical- 
ized terrorists in and out of Syria. 

I see a strategy of working to cut off ISIL’s financing. I see a 
strategy of working to disrupt and expose the messaging that ISIL 
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uses to radicalize and recruit terrorists. I see a strategy of working 
to stabilize the areas that have been liberated from ISIL control. 
I see addressing the issue of air power for the last year in both Iraq 
and Syria. 

That is a strategy. That strategy is being tweaked as events 
occur. So I think it is unfair to say that there is no strategy. I 
think there is clearly a strategy. And another strategy that has 
been employed is to protect our homeland from events such as that 
which happened in Paris last Friday the 13th. And that is what 
Americans fear the most is an attack here on the homeland. 

And what I hear you gentlemen in unison with an old strategy, 
that, quite frankly, contributed to us being at this point where we 
are now, with the ill-fated invasion of Iraq as a response to 9/11, 
you would have us do the same thing now, go into Syria with a no- 
fly zone, or a safe zone, as you call it, Mr. McLaughlin, but what 
it is is actually a no-fly zone. 

And then both of you argued that the U.S. should lead a multi- 
lateral ground invasion, both in Iraq and Syria, but you don’t have 
an end game. You don’t tell us how long we are going to be there, 
how much money it is going to take, how many of Americans’ sons 
and daughters will have to be killed and maimed in an endless war 
on foreign shores, us occupying basically. I mean, that is what it 
would result in. 

And those two tactics, or those two strategies, ground war and 
air no-fly zone, do absolutely nothing to stop the development of 
homegrown radicalized terrorists, which is what most Americans 
fear. They fear a terrorist attack here in the U.S. How will what 
you propose prevent or staunch the growth of homeland terrorists 
that would strike Americans here on American soil? How would a 
ground war, thousands of miles away from here, stop that? 

Mr. McLaughlin. It would not. In order to 

Mr. Johnson. Well, how can we stop it? 

Mr. McLaughlin. That, to me, is not exactly a separate problem, 
but it is a problem 

Mr. Johnson. It is the main problem. 

Mr. McLaughlin. It is a problem not closely connected to — there 
is two types of attacks we could have: One is one that would origi- 
nate here from homegrown; another is one that could come here 
from planning over there. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, how will a ground invasion over there stop 
that? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, I don’t think either one of us are arguing 
for a ground invasion. 

Mr. Johnson. I have heard you say you want to lead, you want 
the U.S. to lead, and you want us to lead a multinational force to 
occupy, to basically go in and take and hold land. That is what I 
have heard both of you say throughout this hearing, and I think 
I am the last Congressman to ask a question. 

Mr. McLaughlin. The way I would 

Mr. Johnson. That is all I have heard. A lot of blaming of Presi- 
dent Obama and his team for what is happening now on the world 
stage. That is all I have heard. 

Mr. McLaughlin. You know, before we came in here. Ambas- 
sador Crocker and I were talking on the side here, and one of the 
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points we made to each other was, having been in government, we 
recognize that government is very hard. It is very hard to do any 
of this stuff we are talking about here. And I know that the Presi- 
dent has a logical approach here. I would call it contain and stran- 
gle, if I were giving it a name. 

I think what we are all struggling with is Paris happened despite 
that. And I don’t see anything we have said as being inordinately 
critical of the President. What we are saying basically is, is what 
we are doing now adequate to prevent further incidents like that 
and particularly here. And to me, it is not persuasive that the suite 
of techniques we are using now is up to that task. And that is how 
I would put it. 

Mr. Johnson. It is quite easy 

Mr. McLaughlin. And if we were still in government, we would 
still be struggling with this, I can tell you. 

Mr. Johnson. It is quite easy to sit back and when you are not 
involved and criticize. And that is — certainly, we need to hear from 
voices who disagree, you know. And Congress has a role in this, 
certainly. 

And I am not begrudging you having differences, but I do take 
issue with the scenario that there is no plan of action, the Presi- 
dent is weak and indecisive and, therefore, is responsible for what 
is going on now with national security. I cannot let that idea, 
which is being perpetrated on to the American public, to drum us 
up towards another war that we participate in with ground forces. 
I just cannot let that go by without commenting critically, as criti- 
cally as you all have been of the current policies that are taking 
place now. 

And I thank the chairman for indulging me. 

The Chairman. Mr. O’Rourke, you have an additional question. 

Mr. O’Rourke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Crocker, I wanted to return to the dialogue that we 
had earlier. Again, looking at the 100-year period of the modern 
Middle East, and those borders and some of the dynamics were 
formed in the cataclysm of a dying empire and the climax of an- 
other empire. 

And right now, 100 years later, we have some extraordinarily un- 
usual events, the greatest mass migration out of that region, per- 
haps ever, but certainly the greatest mass migration to Europe, 
and greatest displacement since World War II, the attacks in Paris, 
the many failed states, three for certain, perhaps another on the 
brink. 

And I realize it is impossible to answer this adequately in 3 V 2 
minutes, but if I boil down your answer about a strategy, it was 
to better support our friends and strengthen preexisting relation- 
ships. And I just want to, again, point to Saudi Arabia, with all the 
history there and the historic meeting between the Saud family 
and Roosevelt in 1945 forward, is it time to rethink that relation- 
ship? 

Should there be an additional price the Saudis pay for the im- 
plicit protection of the United States in terms of accepting refugees, 
being a signatory to the U.N., refugee compact to ensuring that 
they are not exporting this extreme fundamentalism, et cetera, et 
cetera? Just to use Saudi Arabia as one area. 
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But I don’t think we could do more of the same and expect a dif- 
ferent result. I really feel if there is ever a time to rethink our ap- 
proach to the Middle East, it is yesterday, and would love to hear 
your thoughts on how we might approach that. 

Ambassador Crocker. It is an important question, clearly. At 
this time of unprecedented upheaval in the region, and the evo- 
lution of an Islamic State threat that I have, in the past, styled as 
A1 Qaeda 3.0, I would try to shore things up right now to reverse 
this really terrifying centrifugal spiral downward, and that, in my 
view, means working with our established partners. 

If we can get somewhere to a better place, clearly, a part of ongo- 
ing discussions should be, so, let’s sit down and look at how we got 
into the mess we were facing and are trying to resolve. And I think 
there is an important conversation I tried to hint at it, and I don’t 
want to take you into the arcane weeds of Islamic theology, but 
Saudi Salafism and Islamic State jihadism both go back to the me- 
dieval Islamic thinker, Ibn Taymiyyah. They split on the concept 
of jihad. For the Salafists, it is defensive, for Islamic State it is of- 
fensive. But the point is, jihadism, as practiced by Islamic State is 
an offshoot, if you will, of mainstream Salafism. So how is Saudi 
Arabia going to deal with that? You know, it is the kind of discus- 
sion I don’t think we often have with them, but we need to have 
it. Because eventually, as we saw in the 2003 timeframe, you know, 
it comes home. The ultimate goal of Islamic State is to center the 
caliphate on the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. That is what 
they are all about. 

So, in the process of shoring up a region, relying on our tradi- 
tional relationships, we need to have that conversation. But I 
would not, at this stage, certainly suggest that we give them an “or 
else,” because the relationship is as frayed as I have seen it, frank- 
ly. Of all the disturbing things I have seen over this last year, one 
of the most disturbing is something little remarked. And that is the 
fact the Saudis decided to launch an air campaign into Yemen 
without consulting with us. 

Mr. O’Rourke. And yet we are helping them, without going into 
specifics. I mean, there is some cooperation there. And I am out of 
time. I appreciate the chairman’s indulgence. Thank you for your 
answers. I appreciate it. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Mr. Ashford. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have one clari- 
fication question I would like to ask on refugees. I absolutely agree 
with you that the leadership role in this area is critical, and it is 
part of the entire strategy, is to deal with refugees and deal with 
the other things we have talked about. But what troubled me after, 
and you mentioned, you know, the Friday the 13th changed, Mr. 
McLaughlin mentioned it, changed the dynamics considerably. Is it 
not reasonable to at least make certain that as we bring these refu- 
gees into the country, that there be some effort put towards mak- 
ing sure that the validation process is in place, that we are think- 
ing about these various things that are into why someone is 
radicalized and that sort of thing? Is that not reasonable. Ambas- 
sador? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is not only absolutely reasonable, it is 
an obligation. The security of our Nation has to be uppermost. And 
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clearly, Congress has a role in determining that the measures, the 
checks, the screening is adequate to assure us of that. You are not 
going to get it to 100 percent, but to a reasonable degree. I know 
a fair amount about the vetting process. I helped develop it when 
I was in Iraq, and we were trying to get Iraqis out of harm’s way 
that had worked for us. I personally think it is adequate. 

Obviously, Members of Congress are going to have to satisfy 
themselves that that is the case. It is clearly a set of questions that 
can be asked. And maybe it needs to be tweaked. I don’t know. But 
that is important. I think it can be done, I think it is being done. 
So I would hope that we could move forward for the reasons we 
have cited. This is not only an important humanitarian step, it is 
important politically for the reasons we have adduced. 

Mr. Ashford. I appreciate it. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I am going to try you all’s patience 
for just a moment more, if you will allow me, and circle back 
around with a couple things we have talked about. But just to try 
to pin you down maybe, for lack of a better expression. Mr. Ambas- 
sador, talking about trying to help the Iraqi Government become 
more inclusive, we have a provision in this year’s defense bill, 
which hopefully is about to be signed into law by the President, 
that allows him to directly arm the Kurds and the Sunni tribes if 
they cannot certify that the Iraqi Government in Baghdad is inclu- 
sive. I mean, obviously, the purpose of that is to push them to be 
more inclusive out of fear that the Kurds and the Sunni tribes 
would directly receive arms from us. But I guess my question for 
you is, as you watch these things, do you think it is still possible 
for there to be an Iraqi Government that is inclusive of the Sunnis 
and others or have we gone too far with Iranian influence? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is a critical question, Mr. Chairman. 
And I don’t know the answer, which is why I said at the outset 
that we have three failed states, and Iraq teeters. What I do 
strongly believe is we need to find the answer to that question by 
engaging. 

The Chairman. The only way to know is to try. 

Ambassador Crocker. The only way to know is to try at a high 
level and over a period of time, which is why I keep urging that 
we do that. 

The Chairman. Okay. Fair point. Mr. McLaughlin, I want to go 
back to the catch-22 that you talked about at the beginning, be- 
cause it seems to me we are already having some de-confiiction 
with the Russians. Some will see that as working with the Rus- 
sians, which is working with the Iranians, and working to keep 
Assad. In any event, removing Assad is a lesser priority. And any- 
thing we do along that line and still go after ISIS, does that not 
fuel the perception that we are more anti-Sunni and willing to 
work with the Shia in that endeavor? I mean, I am perplexed by 
this catch-22 also. Assad, ISIS, Sunni, Shia, you go after one versus 
the other, the other benefits. 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, acknowledging, again, that it is hard to 
sequence something this complicated. It just seems to me that you 
have to set priorities. And you have to say, in these circumstances, 
it is more important for us right now to degrade ISIS, and not to 
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give up the idea of getting rid of Assad. Because the dilemma here 
is you cannot have — I can’t imagine a political solution that pre- 
serves Syria and brings in the 70 percent of Syrians who are Sunni 
if Assad is there. So that is the dilemma. But given what we have 
in front of us in terms of realities, I don’t see how we do both at 
the same time. And I assume that is why Secretary Kerry is say- 
ing — has said a number of times now, and I believe the Russians 
have also — ^you can read this between the lines — have said. Sec- 
retary Kerry has said Assad doesn’t have to go right away. So you 
look at the Vienna talks, and it appears that the communiques that 
have been signed indicate that we have a 6-month period in which 
we try to figure out how do we get to that point of a transitional 
government, or a temporary government, and then an 18-month pe- 
riod during which time a new constitution is written and elections 
occur. 

I am sure this is a fragile agreement. I am sure it is just barely 
hanging by a thread. But I think the table is set for something that 
ultimately moves Assad out, with the priority being to get to a 
point with ISIS first where we have some confidence that that part 
of the equation is under control. That is how I am seeing it. 

The Chairman. Okay. Fair point. We have a late entrant for a 
brief question. Mr. Lamborn. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you for indulging my last question here. 
Thank you for your service, both of you, very distinguished careers 
serving our country in various ways. I appreciate that. And maybe 
you have already addressed this. I have been in and out with other 
committees going on and so on. But I want to ask about the tilt 
by this administration toward Iran. I asked John Kerry this one 
time. He denied that there was any tilt toward Iran. And yet all 
of our Gulf State Arab partners, allies, friends, the Israelis, they 
are convinced that there is such a tilt. 

So, even if it is not reality, it is perception at least. I think it 
is reality. Can you comment on that? Has there been a tilt? And 
if so, shouldn’t the administration just come out and say that and 
that they want to see Iran become a regional player and welcomed 
back into the community of nations and be a good guy even though 
there is no evidence that they are going to actually pull that off? 
I am just very, very concerned about this direction. It seems like 
a huge gamble to me. But am I reading this wrong? Or is there ac- 
tually a tilt going on toward Iran? 

Ambassador Crocker. It is a very important question. I do not 
perceive a significant tilt by us toward Iran. But perception is re- 
ality. And nowhere is that more the case than the Middle East. 
And there is a perception that there is such a tilt, which is why 
I have emphasized in my written testimony, in my remarks today, 
we have got to make it absolutely clear that our goals and Iran’s 
goals in the region could not be more opposite. That the nuclear 
agreement in no way implies that we are a party to Iran’s nefar- 
ious policies and actions throughout the region. It is 20 years ago 
this month that a great world leader was assassinated, Yitzhak 
Rabin. 

Before he was killed, he said something that I have always re- 
membered. And it was about — it was the time he was negotiating 
with the Palestinians post-Oslo. He said, “I will negotiate peace as 
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though there were no terrorism, and I will fight terrorism as 
though there were no peace negotiations.” Well, we need to fight 
Iranian-backed terrorism as though there were no nuclear agree- 
ment. Because that is what the Iranians are doing. They didn’t let 
that agreement, which they wanted, get in the way of all the nefar- 
ious things they are doing in Syria and Iraq, and, to a degree, in 
Yemen. Well, we need to meet them with the same determination 
to confront them where they are acting as a very malign player. 

You know, that doesn’t jeopardize the agreement because it 
doesn’t jeopardize the agreement for them as they carry out these 
malign actions. But I feel very strongly we have got to assert our- 
selves against them, both because of the damage they are doing, 
but also because of the perception in the eyes of our Sunni friends. 

Mr. Lamborn. Director McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin. I don’t disagree with anything the ambassador 
said. The only thing I would add is I don’t think there has been 
a tilt toward Iran, perceptions aside. Without knowing precisely 
what is discussed within the administration, though, I think there 
is a hope that somehow in this 15-year period that we buy with the 
nuclear agreement, there is a hope, I am assuming, that there will 
be some kind of transformation inside Iran. There were some bits 
of data you can seize upon to strengthen that hope. Generally pro- 
American views of the man on the street, the large numbers of 
women, 40 percent of their university graduates are women. A lot 
of things about Iran that are at odds with the behavior we see on 
the part of their government. I suspect there is a hope among those 
who work on Iran that they may change. But 15 years is not a long 
time. 

Mr. Lamborn. In this recent intercontinental ballistic missile 
test in violation of U.N. protocols, isn’t that a big concern to us? 

Mr. McLaughlin. Well, as I viewed their behavior since the nu- 
clear agreement, I haven’t seen anything that strengthens my hope 
that they will change. I think the ambassador has it right. Until 
we see something fundamentally different about them, we have to 
do exactly as Yitzhak Rabin advised. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you so much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. And to both of you, thank you, again, 
for all of your expertise and guidance in very difficult matters, and 
for your time here today. With that, the hearing stands adjourned. 

[thereupon, at 3:43 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. And I would like to join you in welcoming our 
witnesses here today and to thank them for their long service on behalf of our nation. 

The tragic attacks in Paris, Beirut, Ankara, and Egypt brought home the very 
reasons why the United States is leading an international coalition to destroy ISIL and set 
the conditions that will prevent it or a successor from emerging in the future. The second 
half of this mission, ensuring that local allies can secure the territory from which ISlL is 
driven, is the key to ensuring our national security — driving ISlL from Raqqa or even 
Mosul won’t be enough unless they can be prevented from coming back. 

Unfortunately, to date the forces on the ground have not yet fully demonstrated the 
ability to drive ISlL out of the territory held by the terrorists, much less to secure it. In 
Iraq, Prime Minister Abadi appears to mean well, but the Shi’a dominated central 
government is still unwilling to reach out to Sunnis politically and unwilling or unable to 
militarily retake areas held by ISIL. Instead, the government has employed Shi’a militias 
to do their fighting, many of which are back by Iran and have been accused of ethnic 
cleansing in the past. Unless the government brings the militias under control and 
demonstrates a willingness to accommodate Sunnis, long-term success against ISIL in 
Iraq will be extremely difficult. 

In Syria, the moderate opposition is splintered at best, while many of the strongest 
members of the opposition are extremist in orientation. Until Monday night, Russia had 
at best carried out only intermittent attacks on areas held by ISIL, while Assad has largely 
focused on any group other than ISIL. Iran and Hezbollah have backed the Assad regime 
and created Alawite militias that will complicate the situation for years to come. 

The United States has adopted a strategy of developing and assisting local partners 
who can militarily take the fight to ISIL while participating in a political process 
designed to bring about a transition in Syria. I believe that, broadly, this is the right 
approach. Lasting security can only be brought about though local partners willing to 
hold and govern the ground freed from ISIL. 

It is tempting to suggest that, particularly in the wake of the Paris attacks, the 
solution is to send large numbers of U.S. ground troops to clear ISIL from eastern Syria. 
This would be a mistake. There is no doubt that the U.S. military could push ISIL from 
Raqqa and other territories they hold in relatively short order. But unless we wanted to 
station troops there for years, we could not prevent ISIL from coming back or another 
extremist group from filling that vacuum. 

Instead, we must continue to support the local partners we have developed so far — 
the Kurds in Iraq and Syria, the Syrian Arab Coalition, and those elements of the Syrian 
moderate opposition that we were able to train — ^while developing more. The President 
has correctly decided to support these forces with arms and ammunition and announced 
that we will deploy a small number of Special Operations Forces to support them even 
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further. As we identify and develop additional partners on the ground, we should 
consider supporting them in the same way. 

We should also look for additional opportunities to increase the success and 
volume of our air campaign, while keeping in mind that the cities held by ISIL contain 
tens of thousands of civilians. This is a war on ISIL, not the innocent civilians they 
victimize. I hope that we will see more attacks such as the air strikes the other night on 
ISIL’s oil infrastructure. These are meaningful actions that will undermine ISIL’s ability 
to field and support forces. 

We should be clear that, despite what some commentators suggest, these actions 
are having a positive effect. The Iraqi Kurds have taken Sinjar, which will constrict 
ISIL’s lines of communication between Raqqa and Mosul. The Syrian Arab Coalition 
and the Syrian Kurds have taken many towns away from ISIL and put pressure on the 
area around Raqqa. Other elements of the Syrian moderate opposition, supported by U.S. 
airstrikes, are pressuring the area around the last outpost on the Turkish border controlled 
by ISIL. And reports suggest that the foreign fighter flow into Syria is starting to dry up. 

This fight will not be over soon. ISIL is a determined enemy that will try to strike 
outside of Syria and Iraq, as we have seen in Paris, Egypt, Beinit, and Ankara. We 
should expect more attempted attacks, particularly as ISIL is pressed on the battlefield. 
But we are making slow, but measurable, progress. 

There are, of course, many areas where we can do better, and I hope the witnesses 
will help us think through some options. For example, how should we react to Russia’s 
actions and intentions, particularly in the wake of the bombing of their airliner? Are 
there ways we can help forge a unified Syrian political opposition that can meaningfully 
participate in a political transition? What, if anything, should we do to deal with the 
fracturing of Iraq and Syria into ethnic enclaves? Flow should we deal with Iran’s 
support for militias in both Iraq and Syria? 

Finally, I would ask our witnesses how we should proceed regarding the Assad 
regime. Many commentators have suggested that we should more actively oppose the 
regime whether through more aggressive actions to degrade Assad’s capabilities or 
through imposing a no-fly zone of some sort. Is this necessaiy? The House of 
Representatives has failed to pass an Authorization for the Use of Military Force 
regarding ISIL and more aggressive action against Assad may require some additional 
legal authorization — should we take such a step? 

Again, I would like to thank our witnesses for appearing here today, and I look 
forward to their testimony. 
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Chairman Thornberry and members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to you today about the perilous situation in Syria, Iraq, and the broader Middle 
East - made so much more vivid by the Paris attacks of last week. 

I always enjoyed appearing before this committee during my many years of active 
service at CIA. Also as a former US Army officer, a veteran of Vietnam, I have always 
had special regard for this committee and its mission. So it's very good to be with you 
again, speaking now as a private citizen based at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies (SAIS) here in Washington. 

Needless to say, the views I express here are my own and not those of Johns Hopkins 
University. And I of course, I no longer speak for any part of the US government. 

It has always been difficult to make sense out of events in the Middle East, even in the 
calmest of times. But with all the crosscurrents sweeping through Syria and Iraq, it is 
even more challenging. I'd like to approach this by covering four things today: 

First, region-wide trends that have converged in Syria and Iraq, contributing to the 
complexity of those problems and the elusiveness of solutions. 
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Second, a closer look at ISIS in Syria, Iraq, and beyond - which I believe should be at 
the very top of our concerns; 

Third, the interests of the major powers who are engaged - especially the US, Russia, 
and Iran. 

Fourth, some thoughts about strategies to deal with all of this. 

Macro Trends in the Middle East Affecting Iraq and Syria 

A look across the entire region teaches us again that ancient lesson: when empires 
collapse, it takes decades for the dust to settle. Lines drawn on a map by Britain and 
France when the Ottoman Empire collapsed in 1916 have now been redrawn on the 
ground in what we all say is the most violent sectarian sorting out that we've seen in our 
lifetimes. 

Conflict now occurs in so many dimensions that the usual metaphors, such as "three 
dimensional chess" fail to capture the complexity of it all. Breaking it down, we see the 
Middle East - and most vividly Syria and Iraq ~ torn by at least six simuitaneous 
contacts: 

Persian versus Arab - with Iran and Saudi Arabia in the lead on their respective sides, 
maneuvering diplomatically and feeding proxy fighters. We see this in Syria, where Iran 
has hundreds of direct and proxy fighters on the ground defending the Assad regime, 
while Saudi Arabia reportedly provides weapons and other support to rebels opposing 
the regime. And in Yemen, where Iran appears to back the Houthi rebellion, while 
Saudi Arabia and its allies seek to restore the Hadi government to power. 

Sunni versus Shia - a conflict broader than that between Saudi Arabia and Iran, pulling 
sectarian fighters into Syria, Iraq, Yemen, Libya, Egypt, and elsewhere, battling over 
everything from religious primacy to political power. 

Modernizers versus tradition aiists - as frustrated people in many parts of the region 
seek to reclaim or hold on to the rights they sought in the short-lived Arab Spring in 
201 1 , a yearning that barely gained expression in Syria before being suppressed. 

Terrorists versus regimes - as ISIL has rampaged across Iraq, established a 
headquarters in Syria and as remnants of Al Qaeda and other groups have flocked to 
the combat zone to join the battle. 

Terrorist versus terrorist - as Al Qaeda seeks to reassert itself in the shadow of ISIL 
success and as these two Sunni groups fighting the coalition and the Assad regime 
come up against Shiite Hezbollah which seeks to defend Assad. 
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Great power versus great power -as Russia, Iran and the US seek to preserve and 
extend their interests in the region but especially in Syria. 

The ISIL Threat 

At the center of all of this Is the scourge of ISIL. My last four years in government were 
largely focused on the post-9/1 1 battle against Al Qaeda. Dangerous and challenging 
as that was, the challenge presented by ISIS exceeds it. This is because for at least the 
last year it has been apparent that ISIL has six things Al Qaeda never had in anything 
like the measure ISIL possesses them. No one, therefore, should be surprised that ISIL 
has shown the capabilities it did in Paris - elaborate planning, stealthy access, deadly 
tactics. 

First, ISIL has a more comprehensive strategy. As the Institute for the Study of War has 
smartly concluded, we are dealing with an enemy that has a strategy, one that the 
Institute concludes ISIL is executing in three concentric rings: 

• An “Interior” Ring: Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and Palestine. Here their 
objective is to conquer, defend, and expand - and as the Paris attacks show, to 
plan and execute external operations; 

• A “Near Abroad" Ring: The rest of the Middle East and North Africa, extending 
out to Pakistan and Afghanistan. Libya is for now the main external hub. The 
objective is establish affiliates here and increase disorder. 

• A “Far Abroad” Ring: The US, Europe parts of Asia and sub-Saharan Africa. 

Here the goal is attack and polarize. 

Second, unlike Al Qaeda, ISIL holds territory: by now as much as half of Iraq and Syria, 
with a capital in Raqqa, Syria and a secondary center in Iraq’s second largest city 
Mosul. Al Qaeda central never succeeded beyond essentially renting part of 
Afghanistan before 9/1 1 . As long as ISIL has this territory, it has the “caliphate” it claims 
and therefore the basis for its appeal - a destination for recruits. 

Third, it has money. I have heard US Treasury officials publicly put this somewhere 
between $500M and $1 B. Al Qaeda was always scraping for money and seeking loans 
from more successful terrorists. ISIL’s money comes from taking over about 80 bank 
branches in Iraq, from faxes, kidnapping, smuggling, and oil. 

• I believe we have never fully grasped the importance of ISIL’s relative wealth. 
Much of this may be needed to administer its territory, but I'm convinced it still 
has more money than Al Qaeda ever had to buy expertise on things like 
information technology and weaponry, and to send its recruiters and trainers to 
places like Libya and operatives to places like France. 
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Fourth, ISIL has easier access to the M/esf. As Paris vividly illustrates, the 4500 or so 
Western recruits among its 20-30,000 fighters allow ISIL to move among us in ways that 
are harder to detect than typical Al Qaeda operatives. 

Fifth, ISIL has a powerful narrative. Its slick propaganda depicts for alienated youth in 
the West and elsewhere a better life of jobs, homes, fellowship, and power. We notice 
mainly the brutality, but in a single month this summer 52 percent of the nearly 900 
propaganda messages ISIL sent out were focused on quality of life issues, while 37 
percent hit military themes, and only 2 percent touched on brutality. Al Qaeda’s 
narrative was and remains far less sophisticated and appealing - essentially: go attack 
the West and then enjoy a dangerous life on the run. 

Sixth, ISIL now has rudimentary experience in governing. It’s hard to get accurate data 
on this, but in many areas ISIL appears to be providing basic services at a tolerable 
level. They’ve incorporated existing bureaucracies where possible and forced workers 
at utilities and medical facilities to stay. With the exception of some of Al Qaeda’s 
affiliates for limited periods, Al Qaeda never got to this point. 

What to Do? 

Any effort to formulate a counter-ISIL strategy has to begin with an appreciation of the 
realities that confront us. They are: 

First, time matters. Our timetables keep slipping. We were to have mounted a 
counteroffensive to retake Mosul in April. We are nowhere on that. The offensive to 
retake Ramadi stalls repeatedly. We were able to train only a fraction of the 5000 
fighters projected for Syria. Reports are that ISIL gains about 1000 new recruits/month, 
so the beast continues to grow while we ponder strategy. The longer they are in place 
the deeper their roots and the more resigned people become to their rule. 

Every time a decision is put off because the downsides are too uninviting, the next 
decision only becomes harder. The long inconclusive debates over creating a “no-fly” 
safe zone, for example, became vastly more complicated after Russia deployed aircraft 
into Syria. 

Second, the larger powers have conflicting interests that will have to be reconciled in 
any comprehensive settlement. 

• US interests are multiple and important. At a general level, whether ISIL is 

defeated will be seen by countries in the region and by our allies as a measure of 
US leadership. More particularly, there can be little doubt that ISIL will try to 
mount attacks in the United States like the ones in Paris, We have crucial allies 
like Israel and Jordan who are directly exposed to ISIL’s danger. And while the 
US is moving toward energy self-sufficiency, our closest Western allies are not 
and still depend on stability in the region to assure their energy needs. 
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• Iranian interests center on assuring preeminent influence for Iran and for Shia 
brethren in an arc running from Tehran to Damascus and encompassing Iraq. At 
the top of its list is making sure that Syria’s future evolution permits Iran to 
support its proxy Hezbollah there and in neighboring Lebanon, as it has for 
decades. 

• Russian interests are to assure the existence of some government in Damascus 
that permits its naval base at Tartus and its ground foothold at Latakia. More 
broadly, Russia apparently seeks to regain a broadly influential role in the region 
as part of President Putin’s effort to reassert Russia as a great power globally. 
Russian diplomacy has been extraordinarily active in the Middle East in recent 
months, with nearly every major country in the region - ranging from Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia to Jordon, Israel, and Turkey — sending senior representatives to 
Moscow for consultations. 

• For their part, Arab countries, particularly Saudi Arabia and the smaller Gulf 
countries, have seemed less seized by the ISIL problem and more focused on 
their concerns about expanding Iranian influence and its impact in Yemen. An 
exception is strong US partner Jordan, which is probably most threatened by the 
ISIL push and most in need to assistance to cope with refugees and defense 
needs. 

• The one thing that all of these countries can probably agree on Is the 
undesirability of having another completely collapsed state in the heart of the 
Middle East. So with Syria heading in that direction, there is probably that 
narrow room for compromise - something our diplomats can work with in the 
ongoing Vienna talks. 

Third, progress will not be possible without arrangements that meet the grievances of 
the Sunni populations - about 70 percent of Syria and roughly 20-25 percent of Iraq. 
Their experience of exclusion and abuse is the basis of ISIL’s appeal, 

• In Iraq, the Shia-dominated government of Haider al-Abadi has put forth a reform 
program to meet some of these grievances, but it appears stalled and has met 
strong opposition. Unless, this is fixed, the government will never gain the 
support of Sunnis now living in ISIL-dominated territory, nor will it be able to field 
security forces committed to battling for a government that all can support. In 
many ways this is the heart of the problem we face. 

• Similarly in Syria, some settlement must be devised that addresses the 
grievances of Sunnis, who have long been oppressed by Assad’s minority- 
dominated Alawite regime. Their grievances are the most powerful magnet 
drawing ISIL adherents to the fight. 

Fourth, progress requires that substantial territory be recaptured from ISIL - particularly 
major cities such as Mosul, Ramadi, Fallujah, and Raqqa. Until that happens, ISIL will 
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appear invulnerable, powerful, and attractive to alienated youth seeking membership in 
a “caliphate”. 

Fifth, air power is important but will not be enough. It has killed a fair number of ISIS 
fighters, has probably disrupted operations and logistics, and may have degraded 
morale. But they seem to replace fighters at the same rate they lose them. ISIL 
combines terrorist and conventional tactics and will have to be confronted on the ground 
by a more substantial ground force than has been in play up to now. 

So what does all this imply about policy? First it’s important to say that anything the US 
settles on will take time - there is no quick fix. And second, everything I’m going to 
mention is easy to say but would be complex and difficult to carry out - and we will have 
to be agile enough to adjust quickly within an overall strategy when things go wrong, as 
they inevitably do in any war scenario. 

A strategy requires knowing the goal you want to achieve and how you are going to get 
there. 

In this case the strategic goal might be phrased as; preserving the state system in the 
Middle East, even if in a different configuration, rolling back ISIL’s territorial gains, and 
destroying it as an organization. 

It is often said that there is no military solution to the problem, but as important as is the 
political dimension, it is impossible to imagine a solution to the ISIL problem without a 
military component. 

This has been endlessly debated and there are few new ideas. It is now mostly a task 
of figuring out how to implement them - with what means, in what measure, and in what 
sequence. 

The following steps are worthy of consideration: 

First, establish clear priorities. Throughout the history of this problem, we have tried to 
do many things at once, for example degrading ISIL while also weakening the Assad 
regime. The catch 22 is that weakening one strengthens the other. 

It is time to say destroying ISIL comes first and that we will do whatever is necessary to 
achieve that. This may require moving the Assad issue even further to the back burner 
- we’ve already signaled he does not have to go anytime soon. 

It may also require working more directly with the Russians - if they can be persuaded - 
who have perhaps even more reasons than the US for concern about ISIL. Russian 
intelligence has said publicly that there are over 2000 Russian citizens in ISIL’s ranks, 
and Putin has to worry about these returning, particularly to the restive Caucasus 
region. Moreover, Putin has to take into account that ISIL or an affiliate probably 
brought down the airliner that blew up over Egypt on October 31 . 
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Second, we can more robustly arm those forces, such as the Kurds in Syria and in Iraq 
who have demonstrated the will and capability to defeat ISIL, as the Iraqi Kurds recently 
did in the town of Singar; they severed the logistically important link between the key 
ISIL strongholds in Syria and Iraq. 

Third, increase the intensity of the air campaign and increase the number of US Special 
Operators in the theater well beyond the 50 already designated by the President, 
empowering them to go forward with trusted forces for the purpose of advising and 
helping to designate targets for the air campaign. 

Fourth, establish safe enclaves within Syria for fighters and refugees as General 
Petraeus has suggested, defended by US and coalition aircraft, possibly manned partly 
by US advisors, and accompanied by a warning to Assad that violating the space would 
risk us destroying his air force. 

Fifth, and perhaps most important and most challenging, lead in the formation of a 
substantial multinational force capable of destroying ISIL up close. I do not 
underestimate the leadership challenge here, nor the difficulties of command and 
control in such a coalition; there will be numerous obstacles and in many quarters little 
enthusiasm, but it is hard to see a way to deny ISIL its safehaven, from which it can 
plan operations like the Paris attacks, without this component. 

This need not be an exclusively American force. Options could include: 

• A coalition of US, Kurdish, and Arab forces; 

• A NATO operation under Article 5, the collective defense provision of the treaty. 
NATO could have a major planning and operational role -- as suggested by 
former SACEUR Adm (ret.) Jim Stavridis -- spanning everything from training to 
augmenting air assets, contributing Special Operations forces, and constructing 
an “open coalition” that could include Russia and some Arab partners. Since the 
end of the Cold War, NATO has emphasized “out-of-area” missions. This 
certainly seems to qualify. 

Regarding the political component of a strategy, the US has the foundation in the 
diplomatic talks underway in Vienna among 19 countries, including Russia, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, and Turkey. The early communiques signal broad, but probably fragile, 
agreement on a few ambitious aims, such as a six month target for establishing a “non- 
sectarian transitional” government and beginning work on a new constitution as the 
basis for elections in 18 months. It’s a beginning. 

At the same time, it is impossible to overestimate the importance of continued vigorous 
US engagement with the Iraqi government to urge progress toward a government that is 
more inclusive of Sunnis and all Iraqi elements. Otherwise, Iraq can neither survive as 
a unitary state nor field an effective counter-ISIL fighting force. 
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In sum, the bottom line is that eliminating the evil that is ISIL requires two major things: 

• Political changes in Iraq and Syria that respond to the grievances of their 
alienated and abused Sunni populations; 

• And a military strategy that rolls back ISIL gains and denies them their claimed 
“caliphate”. 

Achieving these goals will require gargantuan effort. But the truth is nothing else will 
work. 
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Ryan C. Crocker 

Testimony Prepared for the House Armed Services Committee 
Syria and Iraq 
November 18, 2015 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, Members of the Committee, 1 am honored to have the 
opportunity today to discuss with you the situation in Syria and Iraq. I had the privilege of 
serving as ambassador to both countries, in Iraq from 2007 to 2009 and in Syria from 1998 to 
2001, spanning the death of Hafez al-Assad and the succession of his son Bashar. 

1 commend the Committee for its focus on these two nations whose complex conflicts are at the 
heart of the Middle East crisis and which threaten regional and international security, including 
our own. The hoirific attacks in Paris, claimed by the Islamic State, underscore the dangers. I 
believe there are courses of action available to us that could alter the current catastrophic 
downward spiral of events in both countries. In order to do that, it is important first to assess the 
nature and origins of the current situation. 

SYRIA. The seeds of the cun-ent conflict were sown more than 30 years ago in an incident that 
very few Americans remember but that no Syrian will ever forget. In early 1982 after a series of 
bombings and other attacks, the Syrian regime cornered the Syrian Muslim Brotherhood in 
Syria’s fourth largest city, Hama. Hafez al-Assad ringed the inner city with armor and artillery 
under the command of his brother Rifaat and destroyed it. The Muslim Brotherhood was 
effectively eliminated, but so were some 15,000 ~ 40,000 overwhelmingly Sunni civilians. It was 
one of the greatest incidents of mass murder by an Arab government against its own people until 
the current conflict, and it had several important consequences. First, the al-Assads, father and 
son, knew that someday Syria’s Sunnis might try to even the score against their minority Alawi 
regime. They spent years perfecting the ultimate police state, with overlapping and interlocking 
intelligence and security services and a strong sense of solidarity among the Alawis: either they 
hung with the al-Assads, or they would hang separately. As a result, when the brutal suppression 
of demonstrations in 201 1 led to an armed insurrection, Bashar al-Assad was ready. He was not 
Mubarak, Qadhafi, or Bin Ali, and he wasn’t going. 

The second consequence of Hama was a latent radicalization of the Sunni community. The 
enormity of the regime’s actions may have physically eliminated the Muslim Brotherhood, but it 
also insured that its spirit would live, seeking an opportunity for revenge. It is therefore not really 
a surprise that when large scale armed opposition to the regime developed, it quickly became 
denominated in jihadi terms, first with Jabhat al-Nusra (Al-Qaida in Syria) and then Islamic 
State. 

These twm defining factors were very knowable at the outset of fighting, and should have 
infoniied our policy decisions. A recognition of the regime’s durability might have motivated an 
early effort with the Russians to press for political steps to avoid a larger confrontation. A 
difficult undertaking, certainly. But with a quarter of a million Syrians dead and many million 
refugees or displaced with no real prospect for a negotiated settlement in sight, it certainly would 
have been worth the effort. 
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With the opposition, 1 urged in the early phases of the conflict that we not put boots on the 
ground but wingtips and pumps filled by a small cadre of Arabic speaking, area trained Foreign 
Service officers to connect with emerging elements of the anti-Assad movement both to assess 
the actors and to influence the development of a non-jihadi opposition. Such an effort would 
have required close coordination with the Turks and Jordanians and would have entailed risk. 
However, the Foreign Service, of which I was a proud member for more than 37 years, is not risk 
averse, and a handful of good diplomats in a tough place can make an enomious difference, A 
few of my colleagues and 1 undertook similar missions in Iraqi Kurdistan before the 2003 war. 

Sadly, the time for such initiatives is long past. The Russian intervention and an escalation of 
Iranian support has enabled the Assad regime to regain some ground. In the process, the 
prospects for a political settlement, always remote, have become even more distant. Secretary 
Keny is making a major effort, but none of the main protagonists is prepared for the steps 
needed to end the conflict. The fighting will go on; Assad will at least hold his own; thousands 
more wall die; refugee flows w'ill continue; and the risk of more devastating attacks on the West 
will rise. 

IRAQ. When I left Iraq in 2009, I could never have imagined how it looks today, even in my 
worst nightmares. During three decades in the Middle East, 1 learned two things. The first is be 
careful what you get into. Military interventions set in motion consequences to the 30*'’ and JO’** 
order that can’t be predicted, let alone planned for. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
rise of militant Islam, the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the rise of Hizballah, the American 
invasion of Iraq and the birth of al-Qaeda in Iraq. The second thing 1 learned is to be just as 
careful over what you get out of. Disengagement can have consequences as great or greater than 
those of the original intervention. In Iraq, we were not careful about either. Withdrawal of our 
forces and a virtual end to sustained political engagement in Iraq after 2010 did not end the war. 

It simply left the field to our enemies: Iran, its proxy Shia militias, and the Islamic State. It is 
the coalition from hell: Iran and the Islamic State do not seek each other’s destruction; both seek 
the disintegration of a unitary Iraqi state into a Jihadistan. For Islamic State, an Iranian 
dominated Shiastan, and a Kurdistan heavily influenced by Iran. This is an unacceptable threat 
to U.S. national security. 

THE IRANIAN AND RUSSIAN CONTEXT. We have to understand that Iran and Russia are 
determined adversaries of ours in any anti-lslamic State campaign. It has been evident from the 
beginning that Russian forces are not in Syria to fight the Islamic State. They are there, along 
with Iran, to bolster the regime and have primarily targeted non-Islamic State forces, some of 
which are supported by the U.S. Russia is firmly established in Syrian Sunni eyes as the enemy, 
and even the appearance of U.S. willingness to work with Moscow runs the risk of associating us 
with policies and actions that are perceived as seeking to destroy the Sunni community. 

The same is even truer of Iran. Some have suggested that in the wake of the nuclear agreement, 
we should make common cause with Iran against Islamic State. As I have tried to suggest, 
Iranian aims in Iraq as well as in Syria are profoundly at odds with our own. Iran is using 
Islamic State to justify the support of Shia militias in Iraq, commanded by men who killed 
American servicemen, whose purpose is to weaken the Iraqi central government and prevent any 
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Sunni-Shia reconciliation. Any hint of coordination with Iran would be perceived as a U.S. 
alliance with the mortal enemies of Iraq’s Sunnis. 

We should bear in mind that the fractured landscape of the Middle East is increasingly defined 
by the dynamics of an overarching cold war between Iran and Saudi Arabia. It is a struggle 
denominated in sectarian tenns, Sunni versus Shia. Russia clearly stands with Iran, al-Assad, 
and Hizballah. We will do incalculable damage to our interests in the region if we do not make it 
unmistakably clear that we are adamantly opposed to their actions. 

NEXT STEPS. We should acknowledge that if our policy is to degrade and ultimately defeat the 
Islamic State as the President stated last year, it is not working. Fifteen months into the U.S.- led 
air campaign, Islamic State has lost some ground in Iraq, but has also taken Ramadi and Palmyra 
in Syria. The insertion of 50 Special Operations advisors into primarily Kurdish opposition units 
in Syria will not likely to turn the tide. The President moved away from a degrade and defeat 
strategy last week, speaking instead of containment of Islamic State. The horrific attacks in 
Paris, claimed by Islamic State, following the downing of a Russian airliner and murderous 
bombings in Beirut, all in a two week period, make it starkly clear that a containment strategy 
puts our national security at unacceptable risk. Islamic State will not be contained. 

So what do we do? First, w'e must significantly ramp up coalition airstrikes against Islamic State. 
Recent targeting of the Islamic State oil network is a good step, and it should be expanded. 
Simply put, we need to be all in with an air campaign that goes after their command and control 
and ability to conduct offensive operations. In short, to actually degrade the organization. 

At the same time, we need to avoid a massive reaction to Paris that would be perceived as the 
West once again targeting only Sunni Muslims. This is just what Islamic State wants. To 
ultimately defeat Islamic State and end this terrible conflict, we need to change the political 
context and to understand that for many Syrian Sunnis, al-Assad is a far worse enemy than 
Islamic State. In Syria, I have argued for a no-fly zone in the north and south. It would be a 
clear message that we stand with Syrian civilians against the savage bombings by Assad of his 
own population and against those who back him in Moscow and Tehran. Depriving Assad of the 
ability to murder his own people fi'om the air would not mean his defeat, but it could change his 
calculations as well as those of Russia and Iran, finally enabling a political process. It is an 
axiom that there is no military solution to the Syrian conflict. But military actions can shape the 
political environment. The Russian intervention did so negatively. A no-fly zone could reshape 
the context more favorably. According to the Institute for the Study of War, zones could be 
enforced without putting U.S. aircraft in Syrian airspace by a combination of Patriot and Cruise 
missiles and aircraft operating in Turkish and Jordanian airspace. With cooperation from these 
countries, no-fly zones could cover safe zones for civilians and serve as areas where face-to-face 
coordination with non-jihad opposition elements would be possible. 

Another step that would make a positive difference in Sunni perceptions of the U.S. would be for 
the Administration and Congress to announce we are accepting 100,000 Syrian refugees. This 
would demonstrate that we care about those Assad is displacing unlike those who are abetting his 
crimes, and it will undercut Islamic State assertions that the U.S. does not care about Sunni lives. 
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Security checks are essential. They should and can be done on an expedited basis as a 
presidential priority, not as an excuse to shut down the process. 

Other measures would be to make the anti-Islamic State envoy a presidential envoy. This would 
demonstrate a seriousness of purpose on the part of the White House and give the envoy 
authorities he currently lacks. Re-establishing a deputy national security advisor to coordinate 
the anti-Tslamic State campaign in Washington would serve the same end. 

In Iraq as in Syria, there is no military solution to the Islamic State threat. The political chasm 
between Sunni and Shia have given Islamic State the space to fester. Iran has w'orked to sharpen 
those divides; and virtual U.S. absence over the last four years has given Iran, its proxies, and 
Islamic State the scope to act, and they have. The U.S. needs to reengage, not with military force 
but with sustained, high-level diplomacy led by the President and the Secretary of State. For 
many reasons, Iraqi leaders find it extraordinarily difficult to make the political compromises 
necessary to foster a broad sense of inclusion among all of Iraq’s communities, Iraqis cannot 
make the necessary deals on their own, but the U.S. can serve as an effective broker. We have 
done it before. Only when Iraqi Sunnis feel they have a secure and equitable place in the Iraqi 
state will the ultimate defeat of the Islamic State be possible. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the most chaotic period in the history of the modern Middle 
East is also a time of the greatest U.S. disengagement since we stepped onto the regional stage 
after World War II, We certainly cannot fix all the problems of the Middle East. But U.S, 
leadership can make a difference. Without it, the current disastrous situation will only get worse. 
And it will come home to us. As w'e have all seen so tragically, what happens in the Middle East 
does not stay in the Middle East. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


November 18, 2015 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. JOHNSON 

Mr. Johnson. We must have a plan in place that addresses the systemic griev- 
ances of disenfranchised Sunni populations in Iraq and Syria, whose grievances 
with the Damascus and Baghdad governments have directly contributed to the rise 
of the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS). Without confronting these grievances, 
this region will remain susceptible to further radicalization in the future. As you 
have discussed in your testimony, the rise of ISIS in Syria and Iraq seems to be 
fueled in part by the grievances of Syria’s Sunni majority and Iraq’s Sunni minority 
against their respective Alawite and Shia controlled governments. With that in 
mind, how can we realistically address those grievances while preserving the 1916 
borders created by European colonial powers after World War I? 

Ambassador Crocker. [No answer was available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Johnson. In the effort to garner sustained buy-in from the Sunni commu- 
nities in the region, how can the lessons from our collaboration in the Anbar Awak- 
ening in 2006 and 2007 be applied today? 

Ambassador Crocker. [No answer was available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Johnson. Any new plans moving forward must incorporate the interests of 
the wide variety of stakeholders in the region in order to be sustainable in the long 
run. Given that it appears for the first time since World War II that United States, 
our NATO allies, and Russia are contemplating military action against a common 
enemy, what are we doing or can be done to ensure any Russian action does not 
detract from our aims and our allies in a post-ISIS Syria and Iraq but rather com- 
plement our own objectives? 

Mr. McLaughlin. [No answer was available at the time of printing.] 
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